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The Education of Free Men 


ee church colleges have work to do now as 
never before. For the Christian faith they 
serve can show us all the pattern and the deeper 
meanings of the world we are trying now to 
defend and improve. If we ask young men to 
defend that world and these meanings, let us 
not keep them ignorant of the faith that lends 
sense to the highest aspirations of free men. 
Let us give them the ethical and spiritual 
strength they need. And let us not be ignorant 
ourselves. This Christian faith can keep us 
from foolish reliance on force alone. Perhaps 
it can give us power to keep at least two lines 
going simultaneously—a realism about our de- 
fenses and a constant striving to keep alive in 
the world the lines of good will, a generous 
spirit by which even our enemy can be per- 
suaded or scuttled, as he chooses. Our history 
is that of being either terribly tender or ter- 
ribly tough, and our danger now is our inability 
to be both firm and open-hearted at once. 

’ It can give all of us an even deeper resource. 
It can at least save us from some flimsy pessi- 
mism and sentimental despair—from such re- 
marks as the one we hear now so often: that, if 
we are settling into some long deep-freeze of 
civilization, if every man must carry his own 
Geiger counter and every home have its rein- 


forced concrete cellar, then we are little better 
than air-conditioned cave men. This is pre- 
cisely the remark a Christian cannot make. He 
knows better. He knows we possess two things 
the cave man did not have—the liberal heritage 
of our human culture and the astounding knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ. These will keep him from 
the cheap treason of despair. He knows the 
ultimate in human evil came two thousand years 
ago, when the creatures tried to destroy the 
highest revelation of their own creator. And, as 
someone said, men saw a crown of thorns put 
upon Christ's head and then they saw “the 
strong hands of God twist that crown of thorns 
into a crown of glory.” What happens now, some 
affair of bombs and germs, will seem very little 
after that. 


Ox ALL sipES one has been hearing, “What 
an adjustment modern man must make!” What 
adjustment? For the Christian that adjustment 
was made long ago. What he has is a memory— 
a memory which, if now made real among men, 
can perhaps save their lives, and most certainly 
their souls, It is being made real in our church 
colleges, where young men and young women 
have a chance to learn the full ground of their 
true freedom under God. 


Nowand L 


President of the College of Wooster 


Excerpt from radio address on Columbia Church of the Air, April 8, 1951. 
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‘Beyond Peace of 
Mind’—Opinions 


« I have been receiving PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire for several months now and have 
enjoyed it and find it stimulating. | 
would like to offer the following com- 
ment on “Beyond Peace of Mind” by 
Elton Trueblood in the April 14 issue. 

I think that Dr. Trueblood’s reminder 
that after analysis and explanation of 
mental disturbances there must be con- 


scious effort to make a better life is 
very timely and important. Along with 
countless others, including Dr. True- 


blood, I believe that surrendering to 
God, requesting his forgiveness, and 
living a faith in the Christian way of 
life is the answer to our individual and 
national and international problems. 

On the matter of psychoanalysis and 
the Freudian concept of guilt, I believe 
that Dr. Karl Menninger is on the right 
track by saying that it is not a normal 
sense of guilt that the psychiatrist tries 
to treat, but an exaggerated and false 
sense of guilt that distorts the mind. We 
all have our faults and do wrong and it 
is right that we should try to improve 
our thoughts and actions: but to keep 
in balance we should remember that 
there is only one Perfect One who by 
the very doctrine of redemption recog- 
nizes our imperfection, but will love and 
accept us if we show a humble and con- 
trite heart and love and accept him. 

—Josepn M. S1zoo 
Washingten, D. C. 


« As an admirer and former student of 
Dr. Elton Trueblood, T always look for- 
ward to his writings in PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. I was particularly interested in 
his article “Beyond Peace of Mind” 
(Avril 14, 1951), and underscore his 
words against worship of psy chology as 
a religion, the need for a “restless urge” 

better things, and the necessity of 
stalwartly facing rather than escaping 
the tensions of our time. 

However, in sounding this warning, 
Dr. Trueblood has attacked some of the 
wrong things. Apparently, his chief tar- 
get is psvchology, or, more accurately, 
what he believes to be the inevitable 
accompaniment of psychology. For psy- 
chology, as he sees it, regards peace of 
mind as “the ultimate ideal.” and this 
peace of mind sought by psvchology is 
a complacency wherein “we need not 
be disturbed by our misdeeds.” Such a 
premise misses the entire thrust of ther- 
apeutic psychology today. In fact, a 
leading psychiatrist, Dr. Karen Horney, 
identifies such a peace not as an ide: il, 
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but as itself a form of neurosis. “In re- 
ligious practice,” she says, “the pursuit 
of peace does not involve giving up 
struggle and striving, but rather direct- 
ing them toward higher goals.” On the 
contrary, “The neurotic solution implies 
settling for a peace which is merely the 
absence of conflicts giving up the 
struggle . . . settling for less.” (Neurosis 
and Human Growth, W. W. Norton & 
Co., p. 260). Such a statement can 
hardly be accused of advocating com- 
placency. .. . 

There has been a distrust by both 
ministers and psychologists of the others’ 
profession, Unfortunate practices by a 
minority in each group make this dis- 
trust understandable. Therefore, as an 
article against moral complacency which 
can result both from poor psychology 
and poor religion, Dr, Trueblood’s words 
are welcomed. From the article as a 
critique of the contribution psychology 
can make to the minister’s understanding 
of human nature, however, sharp excep- 
tion must be taken. 


—James G, EMERSON, JR. 
Chicago, Il. 


Elton Trueblood’s article, “Beyond 
Peace of Mind,” is a stimulating piece 
that conforms with your policy of offer- 
ing something substantial to go with the 
more routine church news. 

However, it seems to me that Dr. 
Trueblood has not defined his terms, and 
the result is another self-conscious at- 
tempt to reassert the Church’s domi- 
nance over the mind of man, conscious 
and unconscious. There is a considerable 
difference between clinical anxiety and 
just plain disturbance, or anger, or con- 
cern. It does not follow that the absence 
of anxiety is mere complacency. He cites 
the examples of the self-righteous man, 
the hardened criminal, the dictator, and 
the person satisfied with mediocrity as 
men with peace of mind. It is equally 
true that other persons with peace of 
mind are achieving a great deal, chal- 
lenging injustice, and living adventurous 
lives. Dr. Trueblood must understand 
that psychiatry is concerned with path- 
ological anxie ty. No psychiatrist is work- 
ing fora society populated by articulate, 


contented COWS. .c0 —KENNETH LoweE 
Norman, Okla. 


« PRESBYTERIAN LiFe is a really great 
macnn and gets better with each is- 
sue, In the April 14 number ‘ hay 
Peace of Mind” by Dr. Trueblood i 
worth the price of a year’s sdiniialien: 


Thanks. —A. L. WiLson 
Minster Emeritus, The Kenwood Church, 
Chicago, Ml. 
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Miss Bernice Damian 


ISS Bernice Damian was or- 

phaned at an early age and 

entered the protective fold of 
the Presbyterian Church. A product of 
the mission schools, she has become a 
full-fledged Presbyterian Missionary in 
her own right a unique example 
of National Missions work, Educated, 
trained and competent, she has taught 
and assisted in various national missions 
areas throughout the southwest and far 
western United States. 


You can help Miss Damian to perpet- 
uate the good work which helped her 
and others like her at home and abroad 
. .. by your purchase of a Presbyterian 
Annuity. Your dollars will go a much 
longer way, promoting spiritual satisfac- 
tion within yourself, And, by gaining a 
steady, lifelong income, up to 7%... 
with atractive income tax deductions, 
you get a ‘bigger return’ on your invest- 
ment. 


What better way can you think of to 
invest your money? This sound plan 
enables you to put your dollars to work 
usefully, in the worthy cause of further- 
ing the Christian ideal . . . so necessary 
in our land today! And simultaneously, 
know the feeling of absolute security . . . 
with substantial, regular financial re- 
turns from your investment dollars. 


Mail the coupon today ... for full 
information about how the annuity plan 
works. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y 
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Not Death, But Life 


| gpa yas Day calls us to remember 
and gratefully to honor the dead. 
They are worthy of honor, however, not 
because they died, but because they 
lived, Lincoln’s famous words at Gettys- 
burg emphasize this. They gave their 
lives that this nation might live, It takes 
life to give meaning to death. 

Two men died in the surf of a sea- 
shore resort, One of them refused to heed 
the warning whistle of the lifeguard and 
kept swimming farther and farther out 
to sea. Too late he recognized his folly. 
The lifeguard was already on his way 
to rescue him, but, unable to bring the 
careless swimmer back to safety, both 
went down in the waves. One of these 
men we mourn, but the other we honor. 
The first threw his life away; the sec- 
ond gave his life in service. “Greater 
iove hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for . . . .” Life must be 
given for a worthy cause. 

The Cross is central in the Gospel, the 
symbol of self-sacrifice, but the emphasis 
is upon life. Jesus said, “No man taketh 
my life from me; I lay it down of myself.” 
His death was the giving of his life. “For 
the Son of Man also came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.” 

The Old Testament sacrifices may 
seem to have laid emphasis upon death, 
but the real emphasis is upon life. The 
sacrificial animals were to be “without 
blemish,” symbolic of a perfect life. The 
blood was a symbol of life. 

Jesus established the Lord’s Supper 
so that through the centuries his follow- 
ers should never forget the Cross, but 
it was what he was and what he did, 
his life, that made his death mean so 
much. 

Said Lincoln, “The world . . . can 
never forget what they did here.” It was 
not merely that they died, but that they 
fought. Paul in prison in Rome awaiting 
trial was facing the alternative of life or 
death. He wrote to his Philippian friends, 
“For me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain. But if to live in the flesh—if this 
shall bring fruit from my work, then what 
I shall choose I know not.” To Paul life 
meant service. And it was his life of serv- 
ice that made his martyr’s death a chal- 
lenge to the followers of Christ. 

Not all our heroes are dead. Those 
who lived and served are also worthy 


of honor, Both the dead and the living 
should spur us on to self-dedication, In 
the words of Lincoln: “It is for us . . 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they . . . thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is . . . for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave their last full meas- 
ure of devotion—that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain—that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom... .” 

As citizens we are called to live for 
the principles of democracy which we 
profess, and as Christians we are chal- 
lenged to give ourselves in full devotion 
to the Kingdom of God in a world whose 
only salvation is in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ whom we profess to follow. Death 
is made glorious by life. We are called 
to live, to give our lives in the service 
of God and country. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for... .” 

Prayer: Eternal God, source of life, 
we thank thee for thy providential care 
and for the work of thy Spirit in the 
hearts of men. We thank thee for those 
who in unselfish devotion have served 
their country, and for the men of cour- 
age who have given themselves to the 
spread of thy kingdom by their loyalty 
to truth and righteousness, Make us more 
worthy of their sacrifice. Accept our re- 
dedication to thy service and to thc 
service of our fellow men; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Amen, 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Hebrews 11:1-4. Dead, yet speaking 

Second Day: Hebrews 11:23-27. A Hebrew patriot. 

Third Day: Hebrews 11:32-40. Heroes of faith. 

Fourth Day: Exodus 32:30-34. Sacrificing self for 
the nation. 

Fifth Day: Judges 16:15-21. A national hero’s 
weakness. 

Sixth Day: I Kings 19:9-18. A patriot’s discourage- 
ment. 

Seventh Day: Nehemiah 1:1-11. A patriot’s prayer. 

Eighth Day: Nehemiah 5:1-13. Evils corrected. 

Ninth Day: Isaiah 1:10-20. A nation called to 
repentance. 

Tenth Day: Amos 5:10-15. Moral indifference. 

Eleventh Day: Amos 6:1-6. Enervating luxury. 

Twelfth Day: Mark 8:31-38. Finding life in loosing 


it. 
Thirteenth Day: Philippians 1:12-24. Life means 
service. 
Fourteenth Day: Philippians 3:8-16. The spirit of 
Christian living. 
—Park Hays MILLER 
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SHOP TALK 








In this issue PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
steps aside for twenty-four pages to 
offer its readers the 1951 issue of 
Presbyterian Facts, an annual maga- 
zine heretofore published separately. 
Presbyterian Facts is a digest of the 
reports made by the Boards and agen- 
cies of the Church to the General 
Assembly, providing a bird's-eye view 
of the achievements of the Church 
during the preceding year. 

As the name digest suggests, Pres- 
byterian Facts is a quick summary of 
the board reports, touching only the 
high spots of the many activities di- 
rected by these Boards and agencies. 
Yet it’s a rare Presbyterian who won't 
find a number of things in Facts that 
will surprise him. 














Gordon W. Mattice 


Dr. Gordon W. Mattice, Sec- 
retary of the Division of Church 
Relations of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, was appointed 
editor of the board reports this 
year. He tells us he took the car- 
bons of the reports across the 
country with him on an itinerary 
covering California, Arkansas, 
New Jersey, and many points 
along the way. After a day of 
speech-making and counseling 
with church officers, he would 
retire to his hotel room to cull 
the reports, write and rewrite. 


Some of the editing of Presbyterian 
Facts was done in an airplane 18,000 
feet above the Rocky Mountains, 
some of it on a quiet college campus 
in Arkansas, some to the sound of 
the surf at Atlantic City, where in- 
sistent taps on the wall of the room 
next to his finally induced Dr. Mat- 
tice to close his typewriter at about 
2:00 a.m. 


May 26, 1951 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 








Bitter Wheat 
At this writing, Congress has not yet 
acted on the grain-for-India bill. Two 
million tons of wheat withheld by a well- 
fed, prosperous nation while fourteen 
million people in India starve! That in- 
deed is bitter wheat! 


Trust Our High Moments 

Preparation for attending our six- 
teenth General Assembly carries us back 
to our first experience as a Commissioner 
at Baltimore in 1926, General Assembly 
is like a stream: its form always the same, 
its content always different, Each Assem- 
bly has its own personality. No two are 
alike, yet the basic characteristics do not 
change. 

The Baltimore meeting was loaded 
with controversial matter: the report of 
the Committee of Fifteen on the ortho- 
doxy of the clergy; the last round of the 
“Battle of Princeton”; and the hot debate 
on a resolution to rotate Board member- 
ship, where a man, later to be Modera- 
tor, was hissed. When sincere men, pas- 
sionately in earnest, are honestly divided 
on important issues, debate will be 
heated, After these upsets, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, the Assembly 


“lands on its feet” because its members 
are sincerely seeking truth and light. So 
the Baltimore Assembly ended in being 
an inspiring experience. 

It frequently happens that an Assem- 
bly gets off to an uninspired beginning 
and comes to an inspired ending, for 
where so many Christians spend so 
many days in intimate prayerful fellow- 
ship, God gives light. Idealistic pro- 
nouncements are frequently made which 
rise above the practice and standards of 
local congregations, Yet no such pro- 
nouncements by one Assembly have, in 
the memory of this writer, been toned 
down by any later Assembly. That is 
because insights thus achieved are valid. 
They teach us to trust our high moments. 
Such moments are given to guide us, 
not to mock us, “See thou make all things 
according to the pattern showed thee on 
the Mount.” 

Two changes, however, would im- 
prove the General Assembly. There 
should be provision for more orderly 
and dignified procedure in electing the 
Moderator, and we should acquire or 
lease Assembly grounds where all com- 
missioners and officials could share com- 
mon fare and common lodging, 








L63rd General Assembly 
Opens This Week 


On Thursday morning, May 24, hun- 
dreds of Presbyterians will be stream- 
ing past Cincinnati's famous Fountain 
Square to begin an assignment which 
they will probably never forget. 

Destination of these Presbyterians, 
commissioners to the 163rd General As- 
sembly of the Church, will be broad, 
high-baleonied Taft Auditorium in the 
center of the southern Ohio city. At 
10:30 a.m. the hum of expectant con- 
versation in the great hall will be hushed 
as the most important Church meeting 
of the year gets under way. 

Here are some of the expected high 
points of the six-day sessions: 

Business meetings. Thursday morn- 
ing, May 24, Opening sermon by Dr. 
Hugh Ivan Evans, retiring Moderator 
of the Assembly, and traditional Assem- 
bly Communion service, 

Thursday afternoon, Election of a 
new Moderator, Two candidates, Dr. 
Harrison Ray Anderson of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, and Dr. Allan MacLachlan Frew 
of Ardmore, Pennsylvania, were nomi- 
nated by their respective presbyteries for 
the post. 

Friday morning, May 25. Appoint- 
ment of a new Vice-Moderator to suc- 
ceed Chicago layman Charles H, Albers, 
and memorial service for the late Stated 
Clerk, Dr. William Barrow Pugh. 

Saturday morning, May 26. Pres- 
entation of the proposed benevolence 
budget of the Church for 1952, 

Monday morning, May 28. Re- 
ports of special committees on realigning 
synod boundaries; marriage and divorce; 
and theological seminaries, and report 
of the Board of Christian Education, 

Monday afternoon, Reports of 
standing committee on nomination of a 
new Stated Clerk for the Assembly and 
a special committee on inadequate pen- 
sions, 

Tuesday morning, May 29. Re- 
ports of special committees on capital 
fund needs and on a new seminary in the 
Midwest, and report of the Board of 
National Missions. 

Tuesday afternoon, Election of a 
new Stated Clerk of the General Assem- 
bly, and report of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Wednesday morning, May 30. 
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Elections for new members of the Per- 
manent Judicial Commission, General 
Council, and the Boards of the Church, 
adoption of social education and action 
resolutions, and the report of the Insti- 
tute of Cultural Relations. 

Popular meetings and other events. 
Thursday evening, May 24. Popular 
meeting in the interests of foreign mis- 
sions, Speakers will include Dr. H. R. 
Wei, Delegate of China on the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission; Miss Peace 
Mammen, head of a girls’ high school 





Overture Bulletin 


According to figures released last 
week by the office of the General 
Assembly, the Presbyterian Church, 
through action by its 262 presby- 
teries on overtures sent down to 
them, has constitutionalized and 
finally made official the ‘formation 
of larger parishes, By overwhelm- 
ing majorities, the presbyteries ap- 
proved Overtures C, D, and E, set- 
ting up parishes of two or more 
churches with a single pastor. 

In other actions, the presbyteries 
(1) failed to adopt Overtures A 
and B, which would have set up 
marriage registers in each church, 
and committees on Christian Mar- 
riage in each presbytery to review 
the marriage registers; (2) ap- 
proved Overtures F and G, which 
set up committees on Ministerial 
Relations in synods and presbyteries 
to supervise the vacant churches 
within their bounds; (3) approved 
Overtures I and J, which clarify the 
rules for suspending habitually ab- 
sent church members; and (4) ap- 
proved Overture L, which requires 
that all candidates for the ministry 
be licensed at least six months be- 
fore they are ordained. 

The controversial Overture H 
(P. L., Jan. 20, Feb. 3, Mar, 17, 31), 
defining the duties of the General 
Council of the General Assembly, 
will probably not be approved. The 
latest vote on this overture is 114 
affirmative, 119 negative. The over- 
ture needs at least 132 affirmative 
votes to pass, 

















in India; and Dr, Kyung-Chik Han, pas- 
tor of the Young Nak Presbyterian 
Church, Seoul, Korea. 

Friday evening, May 25. Popular 
meeting in the interests of national mis- 
sions, An address on church extension 
by Dr. Glenn C. Moore, California 
Synod executive, and a devotional serv- 
ice prepared by Dr. Morgan P. Noyes 
of Montclair, New Jersey, will be im- 
portant parts of the program. 

Saturday afternoon, May 26. 
Commissioners’ tour of Cincinnati and 
reception for the new Moderator at 
Seventh Presbyterian Church, Cincin- 
nati, host church for Assembly, 

Saturday evening. Meeting and 
Every Man banquet sponsored by the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men, 
and a popular meeting in the interests of 
young people. Feature of the latter will 
be a dramatic presentation by Westmin- 
ster Fellowship members of Cincinnati 
Presbytery. 

Sunday morning, May 27. Colum- 
bia Church of the Air broadcast by Dr. 
Hugh Ivan Evans (CBS network, 10- 
10:30 E.D.S.T.). This is one of three 
network broadcasts and more than fifty 
local and area radio and TV programs 
scheduled during the Assembly. A fea- 
ture of Sunday morning worship in Cin- 
cinnati will be sermons by commissioners 
and Assembly visitors in scores of city 
churches of many denominations. 

Sunday afternoon and evening. 
Two popular meetings in the interests of 
inter-racial fellowship and united Prot- 
estantism. The afternoon meeting will 
be under the direction of the just-con- 
cluded Presbyterian Institute of Racial 
and Cultural Relations. The evening 
meeting will feature a sermon by Pre- 
siding Bishop Henry K. Sherrill of the 
Episcopal Church, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, Representa- 
tives of the Cincinnati Council of 
Churches, the Ohio State Council of 
Churches, the National Council, and the 
World Council of Churches will be pres- 
ent. Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, gen- 
eral secretary of the National Council, 
and Dr, Ralph W. Lloyd of the Assem- 
bly’s Inter-Church Relations committee, 
will also take part. 

Monday evening, May 28. Popular 
meeting in the interests of Christian 
education. Featured address will be 
given by Dr, Frank P. Graham, formerly 
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U.S. Senator and president of the Uni- 
yersity of North Carolina, An academic 
procession of representatives from the 
some 160 colleges and universities which 
are Church-related or have Westminster 
Foundations has also been planned. 

Tuesday evening. Popular meeting 
in the interests of evangelism. Addresses 
by the Reverend Anthony Montiero, in- 
dustrial chaplain for the Synod of New 
Jersey, and Dr, J. Charles McKirachan, 
chairman of the spiritual life committee 
of the Assembly’s General Council, 
will be featured, along with dramatic 
sketches on the New Life Advance and 
the 50th anniversary of vacation church 
schools (see page 34). 


Presbyterian Chosen as 
Mother of the Year 


For the second consecutive year the 
American Mother of the Year—chosen 
annually before Mother's Day by the 
Golden Rule Foundation—is a Presby- 
terian. But unlike her predecessor, 
[Presbyterian U.S.A. Mrs. Henry Roe 
Cloud (P.L. May 27, July 8, °50)] this 
years titleholder is a member of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. 

She is Dr. Mary T. Martin Sloop, 
seventy-seven-year-old physician, edu- 
cator, wife of a doctor, and mother of 
two children, both doctors. The four 
Sloops practice medicine and dentistry 
in North Carolina’s isolated, mountain- 
ous Avery County. Mrs. Sloop is also 
founder of the Crossnore School, where 
she has greatly influenced more than 
three thousand mountain children 
through vocational guidance and health 
education. 

Mrs. Sloop, one of fifty -two nominees 
for the title from the forty-eight states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Ha- 


American Mother of the Year for 1951, with her husband. 
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Assembly Prayer 


Almighty and everlasting God, 
who by Thy Holy Spirit didst pre- 
side in the first assembly of the 
apostles and elders at Jerusalem, 
and hast promised to be with Thy 
Church always unto the end of the 
world: Vouchsafe, we pray Thee, 
unto Thy servants met in General 
Assembly Thy gracious presence 
and blessing. Deliver them from all 
error, pride, and prejudice; en- 
lighten them with wisdom from 
above; and so order all their doings 
that Thy kingdom may be ad- 
vanced, and all Thy ministers and 
congregations established in their 
most holy faith; until at length all 
Thy people shall be gathered into 
one fold of the great Shepherd, 
Jesus Christ our Lord; to whom be 
glory for ever, Amen. 

—The Book of Common Worship, 


page 325, 











waii, and Puerto Rico, was the unani- 
mous choice of the North Carolina 
mothers committee. They had received 
more than five thousand letters in her 
behalf—some from governors, senators, 
and many distinguished persons outside 
North Carolina. 

According to the report sent to the 
American Mothers Committee by the 
North Carolina group: “Single-handed 
she (Mrs. Sloop) has driven out moon- 
shiners and shamed the earlier moun- 
taineers into sending their children to 
school. . . . Within the last thirty-eight 
vears she has revolutionized the lives of 
Avery County people, brought schools, 
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good roads, modern farming methods, 
religious tolerance, a twenty-bed hos- 
pital with dental clinic, vocational in- 
struction, and a spirit of cooperation to 
the entire county. .. .” 

Dr. Sloop is a graduate of Mitchell 
College and the Woman’s College of 
Medicine, University of North Carolina. 
Her two children practice medicine and 
dentistry at the Crossnore School. Dr. 
Emma Sloop Fink, her daughter, is 
a graduate of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and the mother 
of three children. Dr. William Martin 
Sloop, her son, has a dental clinic for 
Avery County charity cases. 


Several state Mothers of the Year 
were Presbyterians. Oregon, which last 
vear produced the national Mother of 
1950, again this year chose a_Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. woman for its state 
mother. She is Mrs. Florence King 
Bolinger, fifty-three, of Hood River—a 
former missionary to China and mother 
of five sons. 

Mrs. Bolinger, a graduate of Oregon 
State College and San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, served from 1925 to 
1940 as a Presbyterian missionary to 
China with her first husband, the Rev- 
erend Albert Henry Van Etten, Mr, Van 
Etten died, leaving her with five small 
boys. She left China after his death and 
returned to the U.S. to bring up her 
children. Subsequently she taught in 
Oregon high schools, and now she is 
employed in a lawyer's office. 

One son, Albert, is a graduate of 
Stanford University; Upton is studying 
for the Presbyterian ministry at San 
Francisco Theological Seminary; 
Thomas is attending Oregon State Col- 
lege, and Donald and Paul are students 
at Hood River High School. 





Oregon’s Mother of the Year for 1951, with her five sons. 
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Memorial Day, 1951: 


The Patriots of Paxton 


In the midst of world crisis, national 
emergency, and far-reaching inquiries 
into foreign policy, the United States 
next Wednesday will take pause to 
honor the men who fought and died for 


their country. 

At the General Assembly in Cincin- 
nati, and in scores of churches through- 
out the nation, Presbyterians will join in 
special prayers and services for their 


ancestors and other members of their 
families who have upheld a fighting 
tradition famous since before the Rev- 
olutionary War. 

In at least one Presbyterian Church 
Memorial Day ceremonies will touch 
the present as well as the past. At his- 
toric Paxton Presbyterian Church in 
Paxtang, Pennsylvania, a suburb of Har- 
risburg, two Marines on leave from 
Korea will take part in rites honoring 
the graves of veterans of every past war 
in U.S. history, The Marines, church 
members Russell W. Zeigler, Jr., and 
Alvin Norhold, went to Korea last 
summer. 

Handsome Paxton Church (sce front 
cover, which shows Pastor Morton 
Glise’s seven-year-old son, John, in the 
churchyard) was organized in 1732. The 
present church building was erected in 
1740, and a plaque on one of the walls 
calls it “the oldest Presbyterian Church 
in continuous use in Pennsylvania and 
one of the oldest in the United States.” 
In its graveyard are buried William Ma- 
clay, one of the first U.S. Senators from 
Pennsylvania, and John Harris II, who 
laid out and founded Harrisburg in 1785. 

On Memorial Day, members of the 
present day Paxton congregation and the 
community of Paxtang will have many 
patriots to honor, One of these will be 


Michael Simpson—Revolutionary War 
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“Fighting Parson” John Elder, pastor 
of the church for more than fifty years. 
John Elder became pastor at Paxton in 
1738, when the little frontier settlement 
was still in danger of Indian raids. He is 
said to have always carried his rifle to 
church, hanging it on a nail beside the 
pulpit when he preached, 

John Elder became known as the 
“Fighting Parson” around 1763, when 
he was commissioned to command two 
“companies of foot” in the defense of a 
line of frontier loghouse forts. Another 
story tells how the Fighting Parson 
helped recruit soldiers for the Conti- 
nental Army. In the early years of the 
war, the people of Paxtang heard more 
discouraging than good news about 
Washington’s troops. John Elder heard 
their talk and decided to do something 
about it, After a stirring address by him 
about the cause of independence the 
community organized a company and 
sent it immediately to General Wash- 
ington. 

Another patriot to be honored will 
be Captain Michael Simpson, whose rec- 
ord of service in the Revolutionary War 
was outstanding. Captain Simpson took 
part in Arnold’s Quebec campaign; the 
battles of White Plains, Princeton, the 
Brandywine; and the campaign in upper 
New York. After the War, Captain 
Simpson entertained President Washing- 
ton when the chief executive was re- 
turning to the capital in Philadelphia 
after a trip to western Pennsylvania. 
Later Simpson became a brigadier gen- 
eral in the state militia, 

When the Paxton church was eighty 
years old, some of its members went 
away to another war called the Second 
War of Independence. Among the me- 
morials in Paxton churchyard to men 
who served in the War of 1812 is the 

(Continued on page 33) 





Thomas Walker—War of 1812 


James Galt Elder—World War I 


Photos by Larry Williams 


John Rutherford—Civil War 
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Based on the representative type of government planned for the Protestant refugee city of Geneva by Calvin, the Presbyterian Church is firmly rooted in the 
local congregation. Authority resides in General Assembly only through the system of progressive representation. All important steps taken by General Assem- 
bly must go back through the same channels for approval. 
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That All May Know 





T THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY each Com- 
missioner is given a paper-bound 
book of some six hundred pages. 

It takes that many pages to print the 
annual reports of the Boards and agen- 
cies of the Presbyterian Church. After 
they are reviewed and approved by the 
General Assembly, a copy is sent to 
every pastor. 

Jt may be questioned how many com- 
missioners read the complete reports— 
also how many pastors plow through the 
pages. 

It was the task of the editor to read 
every word of all the reports. The result 
is the “digest” edition of Presbyterian 
Facts which follows in these pages. 

The purpose of this is to provide a 
quick summary and to touch some of 
the high spots of the work of the Pres- 
byterian Church. For some members this 
will be a basic primer, telling many 
things they need to know; for others, 
perhaps well informed because they have 
been in the membership longer, a sort 
of review of some things they have long 
fnown about. But for all, may it be a 
reminder and refresher that the Pres- 
byterian Church is big business! 

How well informed are you, Mr., Mrs., 
Miss and Master Presbyterian? You'll 
soon know—if you read through these 
pages, and then take the quiz to be found 
at the back of this section, 

You are now invited to read the fol- 
lowing pages, and then take the quiz— 
but no peeking! See how you rate! It 
will be fun to test yourself. Maybe some 
pastor will use this at a midweek service, 
or a youth or men’s group may use it 
as the basis of a stimulating and inform- 
ing program. Some pastors may wish to 
rin the quiz questions in their church 
bulletins, 

At the General Assembly the whole 
Church passes in review. Commissioners 
come from everywhere the Presbyterian 
Church is at work—and the sun never 
sets on the activities in which we en- 
gage, From the wide open prairies and 
from the teeming cities, from south, 
north, east, and west they come. They 
bring the flavor and color of our church 
life, and a great Church it is. 

On these pages we have sought to 
portray something of the expanse of the 
program and the people who labor day 
after day that all may know Christ. 

The Committee on United Promotion 
expresses sincere appreciation to PREs- 
BYTERIAN Lire for making available this 
special section of the magazine for Pres- 
byterian Facts, 1951 edition, 


Meg 
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Do You Know What’s Going On? 





UR COUNTRY’S STRENGTH lies in a citizenry that knows what’s going 
on. Martin Luther put it this way: “The prosperity of a country 
depends not on the abundance of its revenues, nor on the strength 

of its fortifications, nor on the beauty of its public buildings. It consists 
in the number of its cultivated citizens, in its men of education, enlight- 
enment, and character.” In other words, on men and women who know 
what’s going on, and want to keep informed. 

The same is true of our Church, Do you really know what your Church 
is doing in your name? 

Faithful readers of PrespyTERIAN LiFE will know that wherever 
human need is known, their Church is at work, The ministry of preach- 
ing, teaching, and healing circles the globe, and touches redemptively 
every part of America, In practically every community you will find 
the Presbyterian Church on the job. 

In one of the reports from a Sunday school missionary we find these 
words: “A large portion of our people have never learned to give the 
Church the place in their lives it deserves. . . . Every step of the way 
they need to be educated to an active church life, The problem of the 
Presbyterian Church seems to be to develop a loyalty that transcends 
loyalty to women’s clubs, men’s luncheon clubs, and other organizations. 
In the midst of Bibles, a generation is growing up that is almost illiterate 
in the Bible.” What he writes is not true alone of the section in which 
he serves, What will you do about it? 


N THE FOLLOWING PAGES we have endeavored to sketch the work 
of the Church, to tell some of the victories won, There is also 
the story of the hopes deferred, and crucial tasks not undertaken, 

and the advances and expansions which have not been possible, Im- 
portant services have to wait until the members of the Church put more 
funds into its hands. 

But one will find here not only the story of what the Presbyterians 
are doing alone. The year 1950 was an outstanding one for interdenom- 
inational cooperation. Within the Presbyterian family, and among the 
churches of the nation, important cooperative ventures have been 
strengthened, The organization of the National Council of Churches 
inaugurated a new era of united Protestant effort in America, and around 
the world. 

The Presbyterian Church has long recognized cooperation as essential 
to the advance of its own program, both in this country and abroad, 
Wherever possible, Presbyterians are active participants in union col- 
leges, united churches, cooperative projects, and programs of inter- 
church service. In the distribution of the Scriptures, the American Bible 
Society is our co-worker. Through the World Council of Churches, we 
register our influence and share in the programs and projects of united 
Protestantism, The Gospel of Christ is presented with one voice and 
with the one purpose of redeeming a lost world. We pray with others, 
“Thy kingdom come , . .” and we mean it. 

As an orchestra is made up of many instruments, and each must play 
in concert with the other under the direction of the leader to produce 
melody, so working together, every last one of us will bring the divine 
harmony into our discordant world. 
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The Day We Live In 
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fPwe CLEAR Lesson of our National 

Missions history is that if we would 
have a Christian society in America we 
must seek it continuously, Mission work 
can never have a fixed goal that you can 
ever say is completely achieved. Con- 
ditions change and confront us with new 
problems and needs, We ourselves gain 
new insights and higher standards which 
make us dissatisfied with old measures of 
success. The frontier is a moving con- 
cept. You subdue it only to see it still 
stretching out before you. As long as 
there remains a gap between what you 
are and what you aspire to be, you have 
to press forward, When you cease to ad- 
vance you begin to fall back. 

This is why National Missions, while 
rooted in the oldest convictions of our 
Christian faith, must be as contemporary 
as our morning newspaper. When we 
quote the Charter of the Board to define 
National Missions as “the extension of 
Christianity and the Gospel of Christ in 
all its fullness and his service in all its 
implications,” we bring into conjunction 
these two ideas. The Gospel belongs to 
every age, but we can preach it only to- 
day, If we would extend its ministry and 
its service, we can only do so in the 
context of today’s circumstances. So the 
National Missions program has genuine 
relevance only as it reflects what is going 
on in the life around it. 


- 
Tuas ARE two broad aspects which 
are familiar to everyone concerned with 
National Missions. The first has to do 
with the general “signs of the times.” 
Each successive period of National Mis- 
sions history has been characterized by 
certain dominant movements or con- 
ditions which have given form and di- 
rection to the entire program. These 
have been, for the most part, the same 





3,501 enterprises 


movements and conditions that influ- 
enced the development of the nation— 
war, depression, acquisition of new ter- 
ritory, the opening up of new areas to 
settlement, the influx of immigrants, the 
growth of cities, the freeing of the 
slaves, or whatever else was important 
in the life of our people. National Mis- 
sions history bristles with illustrations of 
how such experiences created new mis- 
sionary needs, problems, and opportuni- 
ties and called for new measures to meet 
them. 

So the over-all characteristics of 
this day affect almost everything Na- 
tional Missions does. The descriptive 
words for these characteristics are mo- 
bility, secularism, and tension, 

Mobility—In each year for the past 
decade an average of one fifth of the 
families in America have moved. Hun- 
dreds of new communities were created. 
Every type of community and every 
type of population were affected. One 
fourth of the census areas lost in popu- 
lation during the decade, while another 
fourth gained at a rate of double the 
national average—or more. Mobility was 
most extensive among the least easily 
assimilated elements of our population. 
The effects upon the home, the com- 
munity, and other institutions have 
varied, Long-range results are unpredic- 
table. 

Secularism: Many factors have com- 
bined to change the intellectual and 
spiritual climate, The change in the di- 
rection of a nonreligious attitude toward 
life is not all evil—for instance, its con- 
tributions to culture and its concern for 
social welfare, But it has its evil aspects. 
In an increasingly urban and _ sophisti- 
cated society, secularism combined with 
mobility has become the most formid- 
able foe of evangelical religion. That 
the churches continue to grow should not 
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obscure the fact that it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to penetrate the mass 
of society and dominate our collective 
life with the spirit of the Gospel. 

Tension: At a time when the des- 
perate need for social and spiritual unity 
among the earth’s people is everywhere 
recognized, tension of every sort has 
steadily risen. Among nations, among 
races, classes and groups, among re- 
ligious faiths and the adherents of par- 
ticular philosophies, tension is one of the 
most widely prevalent of all contem- 
porary phenomena. 

Such conditions, and others that might 
be mentioned, provide a background for 
every phase of missionary work. On the 
one hand they explain the current in- 
sistence upon special efforts in new 
church development, church rehabilita- 
tion, evangelism, extension and mobile 
ministries of many sorts, and service 
projects to meet the needs of particular 
groups or to explore the relationship 
between groups. On the other hand these 
contemporary conditions influence long- 
established work in many ways, bring- 
ing us to the second broad aspect of our 
general problem. This is that each of our 
major fields of work and, indeed, each 
community enterprise has its own spe- 
cial characteristics which must be taken 
into account. 


W: HAVE ONE NATION, but its parts are 
endlessly varied. It has a common 
character which we sense and prize, but 
each part has an individual character 
which we can never neglect. What 
affects the whole affects the parts, but 
certainly not always in the same way. So, 
as National Missions seeks the extension 
of the Gospel and of Christian service in 
all its forms, it has to do so in sensitive 
awareness of the characteristics of each 
time and place in which it would serve. 





2,939 missionaries 
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The far-flung parish. The service of the Board of National Missions extends throughout 
continental United States, Alaska, the West Indies, the islands of Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
and the Dominican Republic. The field includes a large segment of the 155,000,000 
people living in the area. Besides its direct or indirect service to the membership 
of Presbyterian churches, National Missions touches large numbers of Indians, Chi " 
Japanese, Koreans, Filipinos, Spanish-speaking peoples, and various groups of Euro- 
pean extraction. 





The “parish” ranges from the world’s largest cities to sparsely settled areas of 
farms, lumber camps, and “‘homes on the range.” The “parishioners” include those in 
century-old communities and in the new population areas, as well as the migrant 
population ever on the move. In the Southwest, and elsewhere, the Board faces the 
problem of trying to serve 3,000,000 people of Mexican and other Spanish-speaking 
origins, still living on the fringe of our cultural and economic structure. On the West 
Coast, our mission workers are helping Chinese families to adjust to problems intensi- 
fied by the situation in the Far East. The Board carries on evangelical work among the 
Jews. In the Southeast, day schools give Negroes educational opportunities they other- 
wise would not have, and community centers provide nursery and clinical care for 
Negro children. Among American Indians—many of whom have been neglected, the 
Church carries on work in thirteen states west of the Mississippi and one state east of it. 
In addition to providing Christian education and evangelism, we help in health edu- 
cation and medical care and in obtaining equitable opportunities for work. 


During 1950, both the established work of the Board of National Missions and its plans 
for new church development have been drastically affected by inflation. In spite of 
generous help from the Church at large, the steady increase in the cost of living has made 
it difficult to go ahead with work to which the Church is already committed, while 
at the same time the demand for new church development and church extension has 
continued to mount. Drastic reductions in the Board’s services were made during the 
year in order to balance the budget. Strategic work has been continued. More support 
is needed to continue essential work. 


The record for the year in new church development and building aid is cause for 
rejoicing. It has been possible to appropriate over $1,900,000 for this purpose. This 
amount provided the necessary loans and grants required by local congregations to 
supplement the funds they were able to raise for building or rehabilitation. Because 
the whole Church has helped, over 90 new church edifices and 31 new educational 
buildings have been erected, and 26 new manses have been built. Many other build- 
ings have been rehabilitated. Over a ten-year period the Presbyterian Church has 
spent over $15,000,000 for new churches; from one third to two thirds of this amount 
having been raised locally. 


Millions of people in America have no church connections or have no effective Protestant 
ministry in their community. This is an immediate challenge to the Church. A survey 
of requests received from presbyteries shows that 538 new church projects should be 
undertaken in the next five years. 


Interboard Commission. The Boards of National Missions and Christian Education work 
together at many points through the Interboard Commission, which supervises twenty 
field workers. These workers give practical help to churches that cannot afford full-time 
pastors. They enlist and train college students for volunteer leadership in their churches 
after graduation, and counsel young people toward full-time church vocations. 


Institute on Racial and Cultural Relations. Another joint Board project, The Institute 
on Racial and Cultural Relations, with grants provided through the Restoration Fund, 
has carried on over the past three years an active promotion to improve interracial 
relations. The work consisted of interracial seminars, participation in youth caravans, 
summer conferences, leadership schools, and Westminster Fellowship assemblies. A 
handbook of tested race relations techniques has been prepared. Substantial pioneering 
has been done and a course laid that assures a sound advance in the field of racial 
and cultural relations. The action of the Board of Christian Education even in a year of 
budget restrictions, whereby the Board’s Division of Social Education and Action has 
arranged to continue some phases of the work of the Institute, is good work. 





1,351 ministers 489 community workers 
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15 boarding schools 
and 24 day schools 








985 Mission Sunday Schools 





293 teachers 





Field representative and pupil check 
stock of New Curriculum materials, The 
Curriculum uses latest teaching tech- 
niques for an old teaching job—mak- 
ing Christians for the new generation. 
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fp PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH made 
available to its agent, the Board of 
Christian Education, $1,714,832 for the 
program of Christian education. What 
are the results? What problems have 
been dealt with, what successes won, 
what hopes unrealized? 

In work such as this, success is meas- 
ured in terms of spiritual benefits. Be- 
hind budget items there are attempts to 
solve human problems, to meet needs, 
to render service. What are the profits? 

Here are some measurable results— 

1. Presbyterian Sunday church schools 
are filled with new life; many are burst- 
ing at the seams. 

2. More children than ever before are 
being won for Jesus Christ and guided in 
his way. 

3. Home and church are working 
together better. Home libraries of re- 
ligious books have been started. 

4. Thousands of youth are discovering 
the meaning of Christian discipleship 
through meaningful activities in West- 
minster Fellowship. 

5. Scores of leaders have been encour- 
aged and trained. Elders, trustees, and 
deacons have a new sense of joy because 
they know how to serve effectively, hav- 
ing been helped through church officer 
training. 

6. Many local churches report stronger 
programs of Christian Education for 
every age group as the result of the help 
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given to them with their problems. 

7. Progress has been made in meeting 
many important social issues. Leaders 
have been prepared, study materials 
made available, and guidance given to 
help solve tension problems. 

8. Through missionary education 
books, study courses, and emphasis in 
the curriculum, children, youth, and 
adults are becoming informed _partici- 
pants in winning the world for Christ. 

9. To an increased extent, the witness 
of the Church is being given convincing- 
ly on college campuses, 

This brief “balance sheet” can indicate 
only a few of the profits to the Church. 
The chief liability in this great and sue- 
cessful effort is still indifference. It is 
within the power and ability of the 
membership of the Presbyterian Church 
to produce an even better balance sheet. 

Presbyterian J. Edgar Hoover writes: 
“Religious training in this mid-twentieth- 
century year is most vital. Evil forces, 
hate, prejudice, and intolerance are 
swirling in many areas, Doubt, uncer- 
tainty, and fear are dulling men’s minds 
and perverting their souls. The indi- 
vidual, the community, and the nation 
have great need for a reawakening to the 
greatest book in history—the Bible. Re- 
ligious instruction is the rod and staff 
which brings forth, in triumphant glory, 
the teachings of God and men. America 
has no greater need.” 
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Westr fer Press, publication house of 
the Presbyterian Church, has set high 
standards in fiction with a purpose, and 
in stimulating books dealing with fun- 
damental Christian themes. 


An American film company has recently 
purchased motion picture rights for the 
Press‘s prize-winning novel, White Witch 
Doctor. 


The circulation of the monthly devotional 
magazine Today rose from 146,700 in 
1949 to 151,900 in 1950. 


In 1950, a record number of candidates 
for church vocations applied for service 
loans. A total of $70,760 was made 
available to 434 candidates. 


Ther and univer- 
sities in America—594 tax-supported, 
506 private or independent, and 708 
church-related. Of the church-related col- 
leges, 475 are Protestant, 228 Roman 
Catholic, and 5 Jewish. 


Related to our Church are 42 four- 
year colleges, two junior colleges, and 
one preparatory school. The annual op- 
erating budgets of our colleges amount 
to nearly 25 million dollars. 


Some 500 Presbyterian churches employ 
full-time directors of Christian education. 
They are highly skilled leaders, most of 
them having master’s degrees in reli- 
gious education. 


On Presbyterian church boards across 
the nation are about 61,000 elders, 
35,000 deacons, 50,000 trustees—146,- 
000 in all, a mighty force of church 
leaders. Several study courses are avail- 
able for church officers, and Crossroads 
includes special articles for them. 


program service 
is helping young adults to find their 
place in the Church. 


In about 4,500 Presbyterian churches, 
young adult groups have been estab- 
lished, an increase of 500 per cent over 
those reported in 1940. They are organ- 
ized as church school classes, Sunday 
evening groups, week-night programs. 
noe of them are organized as couples 
clubs. 


The Geneva Fellowship program serv- 
ice has as its purpose: “To foster a strong 
faith in the lives of young adults, to the 
end that they will grow in loyalty to the 
Church, while increasing their bonds of 
fellowship, and promoting selfless service 
to home, church, community, and world 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 


Representing the Board in the U.Seis a 
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A junior class dramatizes Old Testament times with ancient costume and Hebrew 
musical instruments. Such projects for children are good lessons in living together, 


staff of 52 field directors of Christian 
education. They serve in 35 synods and 
eight urban presbyteries, while nine are 
assigned to regional or general work. 
Thirty-four work solely under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Christian Education; 
18 represent both Christian Education and 
National Missions. 


Eight special counselors—field repre- 
sentatives of the Publication Division— 
visited nearly 2,500 churches, helping 
in the use of the New Curriculum. 


Children are the most important people 
in America. Boys and girls under twelve 
years of age comprise nearly 23 per cent 
of the population. There are 34,208,000 
of them in a total population of 
150,697,000, according to the 1950 cen- 
sus. But nearly half of these children 
receive no religious instruction whatso- 
ever. 


of the 
Board engages in the happy business of 
bringing people and church jobs together, 
In 1950, the Bureau assisted in filling 
nearly 200 positions, including 6 field 
directorships; 27 Westminster Foundation 
positions; 5 headquarters staff positions; 
3 curriculum editorships; 73 college teach- 
ing jobs; 4 college presidencies; 57 di- 
rectorships and ministers’ assistants’ jobs 
in Christian education; and a score of 
others. 


One of the most significant publications 
of the year was God and the Nations, 
edited by Dr. Paul Poling. This was writ- 
ten by five specialists in international 
problems. A copy was sent to every 
pastor. 


An outstanding achievement of the year 
FACTS 


in audio-visual education in our Church 
was the production of Fire Upon The 
Earth, a 16 mm sound-and-color motion 
picture based on the curriculum text of 
the same title. By using skillfully a new 
technique of photographic art, the film in 
26 minutes surveys 2,000 years of church 
history. 


for children and youth are 
published fifty-two times a year, There is 
Trailblazer for juniors, and Venture for 
iynior highs. Forward is the weekly maga- 
zine for young people and adults, and 
Stories is for younger children. The ag- 
gregate circulation of all the copies of 
the story papers in 1950 was 28,428,000. 
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The Relevancy Of Our World Mission 


Foreign Missions 








k=: A WORLD in turmoil and for an 
era of amazing fluidity, the Christian 
Gospel has both a message and a prac- 
tical program that fit the needs and 
longings of the world’s people. There- 
fore, no one who is concerned about our 
contemporary world can seriously doubt 
the value of our program overseas, both 
in missions and in interchurch service. 
The solution of the crucial issues of our 
time depends upon the application of 
Christian truth and life. 

From five continents and a score of 
countries come the reports which tell 
of the old and new ways of presenting 
the one Gospel to many peoples, They 
tell of heartbreaking events in China and 
Korea, of extremely difficult problems, 
of vast physical and spiritual ills barely 
touched by the healing finger of Christ. 
But they also tell of young churches, 
even those behind the Iron Curtain, 
whose faith and courage promise inde- 
structibility; of individuals whose lives 
glow with spiritual fire because they 
have met Jesus Christ; of men and 
women giving themselves with selfless 
devotion to the poor, the refugee, the 
sick; of boys and girls crowding Christian 
schools as they have never done before 
in missionary history; of some 1,100 sons 
and daughters of Presbyterian c’iurches 
in the United States who served in key 
frontier posts overseas or were training 
in America for further service abroad; 
of hundreds of thousands of Christians 
who rooted the Church more deeply in 
the soil of their native lands. 

It was war in Korea, persecution in 
Colombia; Communism in China; po- 
litical tension in Iran; growing pains in 
the young nations of India, Pakistan, 
and the Philippines; new democracy in 
Japan; economic expansion in Brazil and 
Venezuela. But the missionary in 1950, 
in your name because the Church sent 
him, was there with the evangelical 
Gospel to meet the spiritual needs be- 
neath politics and economics; the Church 
was there to provide leaders of integrity 
and to build international understanding 
and peace. 








| # THE UNFOLDING STORY of missions 
we have glimpses of the very warp and 
woof of a better world, the assurance that 


it can be a Christian world—if enough Farmer at Deir-es-Zore, Syria, finds crep 
. ° ’ 
of us care! improved by seed obtained at Mission Farm. 
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Our missions serve in many countries 
which are constantly on the front page. 
Thus the adequate interpretation of our 
responsibilities in these countries was 
never more important than now. We must 
not be discouraged by temporary re- 
versals on the missionary front. 

In the Orient, in spite of the dangers 
or possibly because of them, the Church 
has grown in spiritual depth. 

Members of the Foreign Board and of 
the staff have visited many of our fields 
to counsel and to aid in emergencies. 


In September a group of Christian na- 
tionals now studying in this country was 
brought together to prepare for the 
Leadership Training emphasis this year. 
About sixty men and women, from thir- 
teen countries, attended. 

The cost of missionary maintenance 
has increased: in 1927, the peak year, 
with 1,606 missionaries, expenses were 
a little over two million dollars; in 1950, 
the expenses for 1,118 missionaries were 
three million dollars. 

The Board is placing more emphasis 
on national personnel rather than on 
personnel sent from the United States. 
We are striving to develop national 
leaders and an indigenous Church. 

In 1950, sixty new missionaries were 
appointed for life and five former mis- 
sionaries were reappointed. In addition, 
eleven young people were appointed on 
special terms of three years each. 


During 1950, eighty-four students from 
seventeen foreign countries were study- 
ing here, assisted by the Foreign Board. 


leprosy colonies and clinics have been 
carried on in cooperation with American 
Leprosy Missions: seven in French Camer- 
oun, West Africa; three in India; one in 
lran; one in Thailand; one in Korea; one 
in China; and a Christian ministry to 
patients in a government colony in Co- 
lombia, South America. 

Appropriations from the Restoration 
Fund made possible in 1950 the erection 
of new assembly hall buildings for three 
girls’ high schools in Japan, The buildings 
were destroyed during the war. 


The Oral School for the Deaf in Japan 
continues as a school and an organization 
for teaching handicapped students. It has 
developed courses in vocational training, 
and provides classes from kindergarten 
through senior high school. In 1950, it 
reached its highest enrollment. 


In the Philippines Restoration Funds re- 
constructed nearly 100 of the 150 church 
buildings damaged or destroyed by the 
war. Relief projects included rehabilita- 
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tion of war widows and orphans, and 
of church workers needing medical and 
subsistence relief. 


1950 was Medical Emphasis Year over- 
seas, Medical work is the most expen- 
sive form of missionary endeavor. Most 
of our hospitals, however, are 90 per 
cent self-supporting, apart from salaries 
of the foreign staff. But the need is 
aggravated by epidemics, and malnu- 
trition. 


In Mexico a man named Cholo—gam- 
bler, drunkard, bandit, killer—was con- 
verted. He now goes among the sort of 
men he once was, talking a language 
they understand, commanding their re- 
spect for himself and for Christ. It is 
the grace of God and the work of na- 
tional pastors and missionaries that make 
this type of evangelism possible. 


Evanthia, a twenty-one-year-old refugee 
Greek girl, fled with her family to South 
America, landing in Rio de Janeiro, They 
had been Presbyterians in Greece, but 
they did not realize there are Protestant 
missions in Brazil. The first Sunday, 
seated in a public park, they longed for 
a place of worship. To their astonishment 
they heard the strains of a familiar hymn 
and joined the crowd around a group of 
Evangelical young people holding a street 
service. They knew no Portuguese but 
they sang—in Greek. 


“The facts that haunt me most are those 
of women, desperate mothers, crowding 
the doorway, pushing into the room. | 
listen to the distraught mother whose 
baby is dying and must have more peni- 
cillin than the selling of her earthly pos- 
sessions has brought: ‘Khanum, just this 
one more ampoule! Maybe he will con- 
tinue to live.’ Later she returns. ‘Here is 
the doctor's certificate of death. Give me 
money for the burial; | have nothing 
left.’ How often | wish | had not a heart 
of flesh. And as | look into each face | 
recall the Master’s busy days and tran- 
quil nights, and pray that | may meet 
these women more as he did.” (Jane 
Doolittle, Iran Behel Community Center, 
Teheran) 


Some years ago a colporteur of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society offered 
a Gospel for sale to a Moslem landowner 
staying in the same hotel with him. The 
young Moslem looked at the book and 
sailed it across the room. To his surprise 
the colporteur did not become angry. As 
a result, the landowner, some days later, 
asked to buy the book. Shortly after that, 
he asked the colporteur, ‘“‘What can | do 
to become a Christian?’”’ Soon the man 
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was baptized. It was to his village in 
lran that the medical-evangelistic itinera- 
tion went this past year. The landowner 
had paved the way in his village for 
medical and literacy work. 


“People coming to our clinic relied al- 
most entirely upon the barter system. 
We therefore started charging each of 
them five eggs for an examination and 
medicine, but after accumulating eggs 
two days, we branched out. From then 
on we took in walnuts, onions, butter, 
potatoes, milk-whey, sheep-fat, charcoal, 
cloth, and an occasional chicken. After 
five days of consuming eggs, we hired 
a man with a donkey to take 450 eggs 
and other produce into Meshed to the 
hospital, and to return with more medi- 
cal supplies.”” (Dr. Homer Rice, Medical 
Missionary, lran) 


The Chicago Museum sent Dr. Robert 
Fleming to Nepal, India, to collect rare 
birds. With him went Dr. Carl B. Taylor, 
one of our medical missionaries. While 
Dr. Fleming was looking for birds in what 
had been a territory closed to mission 
work, Dr. Taylor conducted a medical 
dispensary. His fame spread so rapidly 
that he was besieged almost day and 
night by large crowds seeking medical 
help. 


In April, 1950, the new University Church 
building on the campus of Silliman Uni- 
versity in the Philippines was dedicated. 
The student body has reached 3,757. 
New courses, including the study of var- 
ious phases of agricuiture and rural life, 
have been added to the curriculum to 
prepare leaders for the economic and 
social needs of the nation. 











Service Pension Plan 





N NO PREVIOUS TIME in the history of 
the country has the whole popu- 
lation been so keenly aware as it is now 
of the kind of problem which our Church 
has been trying to solve in connection 
with its ministers and other employees 
through the Service Pension Plan. This 
is partly due to the Social Security plans 
of our national government and partly 
to the recent negotiations over pensions 
in private industry. 

It must be a source of gratitude to 
all of us that the Church, which seeks 
to express the love and concern of God 
for his children, has been trying for so 
many years to meet the problem of 
which the rest of our society has grad- 
ually become aware. 


i 4000 


The total assets, amounting to 
$63,429,128.00 as of December 31, 
1950, administered by the Board of Pen- 
sions, are larger than those of any other 
church pension fund at present. The 
average pension of all those whose re- 
tirement pensions under the regular 
pension plan began in 1950, was 
$690.48 per year, but is steadily increas- 
ing each year as the plan becomes 
mature. Over 5,000 checks are released 
each month to retired ministers, widows, 
and orphans, The range was between 
a low of $27.00 and a high of $2,174.00 
per year. 

In addition to regular pensions, there 
are funds available to assist those min- 
isters who were already disabled or too 


NUMBER OF PENSIONERS IN SERVICE PENSION PLAN 
ACCORDING TO CLASSES OF BENEFICIARIES FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL 1, 1927, TO DECEMBER 


old to participate in the Plan when it 
began in 1927, or their widows. There 
is also the Ministers’ Emergency Relief 
Fund, which provides an opportunity 
for both Presbytery and Church to unite 
in sharing the special financial needs that 
arise occasionally in a minister's family, 
The total expended in direct relief aid 
grants and in emergency situations 
amounted to $149,936.00 in 1950, 


| * 1950 there were 7,074 active dues- 
paying members of the Service Pension 
Plan, and there were 6,356 pensions 
being paid. The number of disabled 
members receiving benefits numbered 
286, while 2,945 widows and 246 or- 
phans were assisted during the year, 


31, 1950 
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| ) URING THE YEARS Presbyterian 
/ groups, churches, synods, presby- 
teries, and individuals have been main- 
taining homes for the aged, orphanages, 
hospitals and clinics throughout the 
country, Believing that some oversight 
should be extended to these activities the 
General Assembly of 1949 authorized the 
creation of an office for that purpose, 
The Board of Pensions accepted this new 
responsibility and established the Divi- 
sion of Welfare Agencies on January 
1, 1950. 

The General Assembly directed that 
this new agency “should erect certain 
minimum standards which must be met 
by homes, hospitals, and orphanages 
seeking to bear the name Presbyterian” 
and should have the responsibility “for 
acting in an advisory capacity and as a 
center of information” concerning the 
various Presbyterian institutions, 

The Division has sought: to collect 
all available data about such Presby- 
terian institutions and to examine their 
Physical plants and general programs 
through personal visitation; to draw up 
preliminary recommendations for the in- 
dividual institutions; and to advise the 
Church of the basic problems in these 
fields of human welfare, 

The Division has now listed fourteen 
orphanages and agencies serving 724 
children during 1950; 19 hospitals, four 
clinics and dispensaries, three convales- 
cent homes, and two combined nursing 
homes and residences for the aged. These 
institutions admitted a total of 140,699 
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persons during the year, reported 20,790 
births, and recorded more than 723,000 
out-patient visits. There are thirty-nine 
homes for the aged with accommoda- 
tions for 1,618; one unusual type of 
non-resident service for the aged (Jarvie 
Commonweal Service) provides assist- 
ance for 435 women and men, 

The physical standards established 
for the institutions are those which the 
individual states, counties, and _ cities 
have provided for the secular institutions 
within their boundaries—minimum re- 
quirements to safeguard the health and 
safety of residents. Those few Presby- 
terian institutions which currently can- 
not meet such standards are, as far as 
is now known, taking steps to accom- 
plish the necessary improvements, 

Program standards are even more im- 
portant if our institutions, especially our 
homes for the aged, are not to become 
purely custodial in function. Our chil- 
dren’s homes have excellent religious and 
secular programs for education, health, 
and recreation. Much remains to be 
done, however, in the improvement of 
programs in homes for the aged, in order 
to give residents better outlets for talents, 
skills, and interests, which will be lost 
unless cultivated. 


oME Presbyterian groups and _indi- 
viduals are urging the erection of new 
Presbyterian institutions—the building 
of more children’s homes, more hospitals, 
and more homes for the aged. The capital 
required for such building is enormous; 
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minimum costs for hospital construction 
today run about $20,000 per bed, while 
at least $5,000 per resident will be re- 
quired for a modern home for the aged. 

Can the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., in view of the heavy capital de- 
mands being presented to it for the per- 
formance of its primary function, the 
proclamation of the Gospel, find re- 
sources for capital expenditure for wel- 
fare work? 


HE DIVISION OF WELFARE AGENCIES be- 
lieves the time for any widespread estab- 
lishment of purely Presbyterian homes 
and hospitals has passed. It has rec- 
ommended to General Assembly that 
where the need for church institutions 
exists and where this need can be met 
better by the church than by the com- 
munity as a whole, such _ institutions 
should be erected through the combined 
efforts of all the Protestant churches of 
the area to be served, with responsibility 
for continued support divided among all 
the churches rather than centered upon 
one denomination. 

As a result of General Assembly’s 
action in 1949, the Church now has an 
official voice in the welfare programs of 
the country and the Division is repre- 
sented in national bodies and conferences 
debating these great problems and meth- 
ods of attack upon them. Our Church’s 
distinctive contribution is its funda- 
mental faith that security, which all men 
seek, can be maintained only through 
faith in and dependence upon God, 
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At Ocean Grove, New Jersey, 2,036 women met to formulate aims for 1950-54 period. 


“The Margin Of Victory’ 


Women’s Organizations: 


—o in the Presbyterian Church 
outnumber the men by a ratio of 
about two to one. Women’s organizations 
in some 6,000 churches report a total 
membership of nearly 500,000, 

All women’s groups are united in a 
National Council of Women’s Organiza- 
tions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

The event of 1950 for the women was 
the fourth quadrennial meeting of the 
National Council last June. More than 
2,500 women attended as delegates 
and visitors. Thousands more attended 
“echo meetings” held in all parts of 
the country, National and foreign mis- 
sionaries and delegates added color 
and personality to the gathering. 

The National Meeting affirmed these 
objectives for the next four years: 

“The power and love of God are 
greater, we believe, than all forces that 
tend to fill our days with ceaseless ac- 
tivity, futility, and fear. As Christians 
we must wake up, face our ineffective 
discipleship, and strive to give God's 
way the central place in our lives. Dur- 
ing the coming quadrennium, we would 
dedicate anew ourselves and our organ- 
izations to the fuller release of his 
power = 

1. We will seek to be informed and 
forceful Christian women . . . by grow- 
ing in understanding of God’s will for 
our lives and our age through planned 
Bible study and prayer, and by knowing 
and supporting the Presbyterian Church 
and its program. . . . 

II. We will seek to fulfill our commit- 
ment to God through our relationships 
with people . . . by identifying ourselves 
with the suffering and the spiritual tri- 
umnh of all members of God's family 
in all parts of the world; by assuming 
our obligation for making Christ’s saving 
power available to every person; by at- 
tacking the barriers that separate races, 
economic groups, and creeds; by using 
our influence against all forces that de- 
stroy personality.” 

When the delegates returned to their 
homes, they carried with them the in- 


spiration of the Quadrennial. They gave 
reports which stimulated local programs 
and activities. All across the United 
States and even around the world the 
influence of the Ocean Grove meeting 
was being felt. 

Women contribute to the support of 
the Church through the regular local 
church budget, and also through the 
budget of the Women’s Organizations. 
These special funds provided through 
the Women’s Organizations have been 
calied “the margin of victory” for many 
Board services. In 1950, Presbyterian 
women gave through their organizations 
$2,631,481, exceeding the goal re- 
quested by the General Council. This 
amount went to the on-going work of the 
Boards of National and Foreign Missions, 
and Christian Education, and also made 
possible the special projects listed below. 

Through the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions they gave a total of $1,220,451, 
of which $194,000 was used for the 
building of an extension on the Nurses’ 
Home in Thailand, and for a new class- 
room building and chapel for a girls’ 
school in Japan. 

Through the Board of National Mis- 
sions they gave a total of $1,196,595. 
Of this, $1,038,594 was given toward 
the support of schools and _ hospitals, 
providing scholarships for students, sal- 
aries for staff, and maintenance funds. 
Special opportunity giving, amounting 
to $158,000, was set aside to finish three 
building projects: the library at Harbi- 
son Junior College in South Carolina, 
the administration building at Sheldon 
Jackson Junior College in Alaska, and 
the primary building at La Progresiva, 
Cardenas, Cuba. Also this fund made 
possible a new clinic building with a 
full-time nurse at Truchas, New Mexico. 

Through the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation the women gave $214,605, which 
was used for the Board’s work in higher 
education. $58,311 went for scholarship 
grants to students preparing for aah 
vocations, and for improved library facil- 
ities in Waynesburg College. 





Future Leaders Crowd 
Seminaries At Home And Abroad 











There are nine theological semi- 
naries and three training schools for 
church workers under the supervision 
of the Presbyterian Church in conti- 
nental United States. 

These institutions are crowded, for 
never before have so many Presbyterian 
young rom shown an interest in full- 
time church service. The number of can- 
didates under the care of our presby- 
teries has risen steadily since 1945, The 
1950 figure of 1,858 is an all-time high. 
There is an increase of 85 per cent in 
the student bodies of our seminaries 
since 1947. 

In 1950, some 200 young men grad- 
uated from the seminaries and presented 
themselves for ordained service in Pres- 
byterian churches and institutions. In 
1951, the number will be about 250, The 
expectation for 1953 is roughly 400. Our 
church needs about 400 new ministers 
every year to keep the churches supplied 
and to lead the new work. 


The work of leadership training 
continues also through seminaries and 
training schools in connection with our 
mission stations. The Evangelical Sem- 
inaries in Cuba and Puerto Rico are 
developing local leadership. In Guate- 
mala the Bible Institutes and the Semi- 
nary report maximum enrollments. An 
important part of the program of the 
Mexico Mission is the work of Bible 
institutes and seminaries. In the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary in Mexico 
City there are as many as seven students 
in some dormitory rooms. A rural semi- 
nary was opened in Yucatan in 1950. In 
India we have four schools for the train- 
ing of church leaders, and the enroll- 
ments are increasing. In Brazil there are 
two Presbyterian seminaries. In the 
Cameroun and in Thailand we also have 
seminaries. Theological schools in which 
we cooperate with other denominations 
are located in China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Lebanon, Germany, and Portugal. 





Wanted: Christian Training 
For 27,000,000 Children 
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“The greatest battle in the world is 
the battle for the hearts and minds of 
little children, and the Church isn't 
winning it. The Russians . . . are con- 
centrating their attention on little chil- 
dren. It is their expectation that in ten 
years there will rise a generation of 
youth in Eastern Germany to whom G 











is a strange word. This is what it takes 
to make Communism stick, and they 
know it.” So writes Dr. Paul Calvin 
Payne, General Secretary of the Board 
of Christian Education. 

He has warned the Church against 
the folly of allowing children’s work to 
become a “stepchild” of the Church. 
Hence the main concern of the program 
of Christian education is children’s work. 


The Sunday church school is the most 
important enterprise in the children’s 
program of the Presbyterian Church, The 
more than 81,000 teachers in our schools 
are the focus of the Board’s effort to 
enrich and extend our Church’s work 
with children. Preparations are being 
made for a church-wide campaign of 
educational evangelism intended to stim- 
ulate and assist every congregation in 
improving its Sunday church school pro- 
gram and in reaching the unchurched 
children of America. More than fifty per 
cent of new members on confession of 
faith in any given year come from the 
Sunday school. 

By 1947, according to J. Edgar 
Hoover, the number of children and 
youth receiving no religious training in 
the United States had increased to twen- 
ty-five million. The FBI was interested 
in that figure because of its sinister im- 
plications for law enforcement. Unless 
something is done to provide religious 
background for these children, the total 
paganizing of American life becomes 
merely a problem in arithmetic. In view 
of the successful training techniques 
of international Communism, all who 
through laziness or indifference help to 
perpetuate religious illiteracy are exer- 
cising a devastatingly subversive influ- 
ence. 


Golden Anniversary: In 1951 the 
vacation church school movement in 
America celebrates its fiftieth birthday. 
More than half our churches, about 
4,500 in all, reported last year that they 
were holding vacation church schools. 
These schools enrolled over 350,000 
boys and girls. Twenty per cent of the 
children attending were from homes that 
had no other ties with a church. 

Leaders’ guides and pupils’ work- 
books are being prepared to help the 
Church in the effective use of the sum- 
mer time for Christian education. 


Weekday Program: The children’s 
program is more than simply a Sunday 
activity. In some 2,500 churches there 
are clubs and societies for junior boys 
and girls. Then there is a growing num- 
ber of programs of weekday religious 
education. While these are usually con- 
ducted in the community in coopera- 
tion with other churches, the number of 
Presbyterian churches participating is, 
by actual report, 2,730. 
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For Every Man 


| gat pees ore fastest - growing 
men’s organization—the four-year-old 
National Council of Presbyterian Men— 
is now embarked upon a campaign to re- 
late every one of the Church's more 
than 800,000 male communicant mem- 
bers to the work of his local congrega- 
tion and of his Church, in the U.S. and 
in the world. 

Early in February, despite blizzards, 
strikes, cancelled trains, and treacherous 
highways, more than 1,200 Presbyterian 
men came to Chicago, Illinois, and de- 
cided that this campaign was a must 
in the Church, These men, delegates 
to the third annual convention of the 
Council, discussed, worked out, and 
approved an Every Man Plan as the 
chief tool in this campaign to mobilize 
the manpower of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

The objectives selected by the Na- 
tional Council composed of 467 laymen 
and forty ministers, for 1951-52 are: 
1. EVERY MAN ENROLLED in a 
Chapter of Presbyterian Men with the 
Every Man Plan in operation in every 
Chapter. 

2. EVERY MAN IN CHURCH AT- 
TENDANCE through the operation of 


the Every Man Plan and a church at- 
tendance campaign. 

3. EVERY MAN IN SUPPORT, It fol- 
lows naturally that with Every Man 
enrolled and in attendance, Every Man 
should support his own church, Every 
Man is to contribute financially, as God 
has prospered him, so that: 

a. Laymen assume responsibility for 
the program of their church, 

b. Laymen not only subscribe the 
current budgets of their Church 
locally and world-wide, but take 
the initiative in greatly increasing 
both program and budget to meet 
the demands and opportunities of 
the times. 

4, PROTESTANT LAYMEN UNITED 
to build a strong Department of United 
Church Men in the National Council of 
Churches. 

To help with this campaign of man- 

power mobilization are: 

1,480 organized local chapters of 

Presbyterian Men as of April 30, 

10,000 men briefed and working to 

mobilize every man for his church, 

200,000 men now affiliated with 

churches having local chapters of 
Presbyterian Men. 

















Presbyterian officers in new Protestant laymen’s group. The National Council of 
Churches’ Department of United Church Men has as its leaders members of the 


National Council of Presbyterian Men. 


With Department recording secretary 


L. J. Fletcher, Baptist (right), they are (from left) E, Urner Goodman and Lem T. 
Jones. Mr. Goodman, international church men’s organization’s first general di- 
rector, is also on the Presbyterian Men’s Council executive committee, Mr. Jones, 
Department chairman, is past president of National Council of Presbyterian Men. 
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SELECTED EXCERPTS FROM THE BOA 


A Purpose For Young People 
“To Become Complete Disciples” 


The fears and dangers of these times 
affect young people more sharply than 
any other segment of the American popu- 
lation, Great is the responsibility of the 
Church to help young people to find 
their way through these tense and con- 
fusing years. 

In Westminster Fellowship groups 
across the country, some 500,000 Presby- 
terian youth are discovering the mean- 
ing of Christian discipleship. Program 
material and guidance are available to 
youth leaders and advisers in this im- 
portant part of the program of the 
Church. 

The second Westminster Fellowship 
National Assembly held in Grinnell, 
Iowa, last summer, was attended by over 
two thousand young people, selected by 
their presbytery and synod organiza- 
tions. During this week-long conclave 
the delegates heard church leaders, dis- 
cussed their speeches in small groups, 
attended seminars on over fifty subjects, 
held daily forums to debate current 
issues, and took part in group worship. 

W. F. Goes to Conference: No enter- 
prise of the Church is more productive 
in terms of Christian commitment than 
Westminster Fellowship summer camps 
and conferences. 

Through Christian fellowship, practi- 
cal courses dealing with beliefs and 
studies, and the influence of Christian 
leaders, thousands of young people last 
summer were led to a deeper devotion to 
Christ and to a wider knowledge of God’s 
will, and increased understanding of the 
program of the Presbyterian Church. 

In 1950 26,763 teenagers at- 
tended camps and conferences 

147 senior-young people’s con- 
ferences were held 

165 junior-high camps were 
conducted. 

Caravans: Last summer 97 young 
people volunteered for caravan service, 
working in 105 Presbyterian churches 
in 13 states, leading youth meetings, 
helping W. F. groups to strengthen their 
programs, directing stay-at-home youth 
conferences, addressing community or- 
ganizations, speaking at church services, 
and performing useful odd jobs. 

Among the reactions to the caravans 
were the following: 

From a pastor—“The team did an ex- 
cellent job here. The stay-at-home con- 
ference was a real success. They worked 
with about forty junior high and senior 
high young people for a week and these 
young people enjoyed the conference as 
much as a few of them had enjoyed the 
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presbytery conferences earlier this sum- 
mer, They reorganized our whole W. F. 
program, and got a number of new young 
people interested, The team helped with 
our church family picnic. All in all they 
brought new life to our church.” 

From a _ caravaner—“These weeks 
have helped me to an important deci- 
sion. Although I feel that God is not 
calling me at present into a full-time 
church vocation, he does expect me to 
be a full-time Christian, putting him at 
the center of my life, seeking his will and, 
by my living, bringing Christianity to 
others.” 

Institutional Service Unit: For the 
second year, a service unit was assigned 
to the Philadelphia State Hospital, Com- 
posing the unit were twenty-two Presby- 
terian young people from sixteen colleges 
and universities, Over a twelve-week pe- 
riod they served as ward attendants, 
assisted the hospital staff in giving in- 
dividual attention to patients, supervised 
recreation, and cooperated with the hos- 
pital chaplain in religious services and 
visitation. 

Presbyterian work camps were held 
in Puerto Rico, Alaska, and in New 
Mexico, Presbyterian leaders and youth 
took part in the overseas work camp pro- 
gram of the World Council of Churches. 

Five hundred thousand young people 
in Presbyterian churches across the land 
are declaring: “Our purpose as we unite 
in Westminster Fellowship is to become 
such complete disciples of Christ that we 
will discover God’s will for our lives and 
do it.” 


New Life 
Sets New Record 


The evangelistic work of the Presby- 
terian Church during the past year 
has topped all previous records. In 1950, 
the total number received into church 
membership reached the all-time high 
of 220,903. This reflects the effective- 
ness of the church-wide evangelistic en- 
deavor stimulated by the New Life 
Movement. 

It is encouraging to know that our 
churches are doing more than ever 
before in instructing their new members 
and guiding their development as par- 
ticipating Christians. The number of 
adult communicants’ classes is increasing 
every year, And the attendance, dona- 
tions, and loyalty of new members often 
set a new pace for the old standbys, 

The Division of Evangelism of the 
National Board is giving prime atten- 
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tion to better ways of training new mem- 
bers. For their special needs, several 
publications have been produced, in- 
cluding “A Guide to Prayer,” “The 
Christian Answer to Life’s Urgent Prob- 
lems,” and “Twelve Rules for Christian 
Living.” 

Fellowship Evangelism has been 
stressed as a means of reaching those 
outside the Church. This type of evan- 
gelism reminds us that Christian friend- 
ship, when intelligently and purposefully 
used, can be an effective means of win- 
ning others. 

Schools for Pastors: Twenty-two 
schools of preaching were held, in which 
leaders of the Church gave a twelve 
hour post-graduate course on preaching, 
with evening meetings at which these 
leaders preached to the public. Pastors 
were urged to arrange six special preach- 
ing services in their churches, designed 
to win decisions for the Christian life, to 
instruct new church members, and to 
deepen the devotion of the present mem- 
bers. 

Interest is growing also in Enquirers’ 
Groups as a method designed to meet 
the skepticism of our day. These are 
combinations of informal classes and dis- 
cussion groups for the unaffiliated, Visi- 
tation Evangelism is increasing. Four 
colorful new leaflets for visitors were 
made available, A total of over one mil- 
lion pieces of literature has been dis- 
tributed. 

On the College Campus: The Ameri- 
can college campus has been described 
as the “world’s greatest evangelistic 
opportunity.” Plans were made last year 
to conduct weeks of Spiritual Emphasis 
at about forty of our Presbyterian col- 
leges. The Board of Christian Educa- 
tion and the Division of Evangelism 
cooperatively worked out this program, 
By preaching, group meetings, and per- 
sonal conferences, the case for adopting 
the Christian faith was presented, 

Around the World: The New Life 
Movement has happily spread through- 
out the whole of Presbyterianism around 
the world. 

Our denomination cooperated fully 
with the United Evangelistic Advance 
which, under the leadership of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, linked the 
evangelistic work of most of the Protes- 
tant churches of America. Through the 
National Christian Teaching Mission, 
our churches cooperated with other de- 
nominations in an inclusive program of 
census-taking and fellowship evangel- 
ism. 

The new National Council of 
Churches, through its Department of 
Evangelism, provides the agency through 
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which we will continue to work closely, 
exchanging and developing evangelistic 
information and ideas, 


Missions On The Wing 


Another indication that the Church is 
keeping up with modern progress is the 
expanding use of airplanes in mission 
work, Missionaries and doctors tell won- 
derful stories of how air travel is help- 
ing in their work. 

The “Arctic Messenger,” the Alaskan 
mission airplane, has been a godsend to 
the work in this widespread land. For 
example, when the missionary-pilot 
landed near one Eskimo fishing camp, he 
was told of a baby that had been seri- 
ously frostbitten and might have pneu- 
monia. The mother and the baby were 
fown to the government medical service 
at Barrow. 

The plane is also used to take mis- 
sionaries on errands to churches, con- 
gregations, and conferences. 

In Brazil the mission plane is taking 
an increasingly important part in cutting 
down the travelling time required for 
itinerant work, One flying evangelist 
writes, “The marvelous part of the plane 
is that I can fly around and still be at 
home. I have been able to visit remote 
areas more frequently, and still have 
time for pastoral work and sermon 
preparation.” As Brazilian interior roads 
are hard on cars, planes have added 
much to the efficiency of the evangelist’s 
work, and planes can be used to bring 
patients to our hospitals, 


Films, Radios, Recordings 
Present Christian Message 


One of the main functions of the 
Church is to find effective methods of 
telling the story of Jesus Christ. The 
media are many—publications of all sorts, 
recordings, films and radio and televi- 
sion. 

All of the Boards are working on the 
preparation of films, film strips, and re- 
cordings to tell the message. The Board 
of Christian Education has set up a spe- 
cial department to give church leaders 
assistance in the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials. Workshops on the techniques of 
using these aids were held last year 
in connection with summer leadership 
schools. An annotated catalogue of 
audio-visual materials has been _pre- 
pared, and a new bulletin, Vanguard, 


serves all the Boards and agencies. 

The Foreign Board’s department has 
brought to this country a group of 
scholarship students from overseas. 
Highly qualified young men from among 
them are being trained to become 
leaders in the audio-visual field. Funds 
for this educational work have been 
provided by the Radio, Visual Educa- 
tion, and Mass Communication Com- 
mittee of the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions in the new National Council of 
Churches. 

Pictures and radio are destined to 
play a decisive role in the battle for 
people’s minds, and the Church is mov- 
ing steadily ahead in these fields. We 
have established radio stations in the 
Philippines and all is ready for another 
in Korea when the way opens, Christian 
radio stations are operating in China, 
India, and Latin America. In South 
America evangelical youth groups under 
Presbyterian leadership are sponsoring 
regular broadcasts. 

In Africa one of our missionaries is 
known as Bingengeng (the picture 
man). His car with projector mounted on 
the top has become a familiar sight in 
scores of African towns and villages. He 
reports that a two-layer audience is not 
uncommon—one group standing and 
others sitting perched on their shoulders. 

Non-Christians are being reached 
through the audio-visual method. Par- 
ticularly in countries where there is op- 
position to preaching in public, people 
can listen in their homes as the good 
news is broadcast. 

The Audio-Visual Department of the 
Board of National Missions provides a 
counseling service, materials and equip- 
ment for the churches, missions, and 
other units under its supervision, 

The year 1950 saw the organization 
of the Presbyterian Audio-Visual Coun- 
cil, comprising the staff in this field of 
the Boards and of the General Council. 
This group meets regularly, and plans 
the preparation and distribution of 
audio-visual materials for the entire 
Church. Interdenominationally, the 
Protestant Film and Radio Commissions 
merged to form the Central Department 
of Broadcasting and Films of the new 
National Council of Churches of Christ. 


Books, Magazines, Pamphlets 
Spread The Good News 


The printing of books and all sorts 
of reading materials by the Boards and 
agencies of the Church furthers the 


acceptance and understanding of the 
Gospel, The Westminster Press, which is 
the Church’s official publishing agency, 
looks upon its publishing program as a 
missionary venture, 

The number of separate pieces of 
literature published in 1950 by the Press 
exceeded forty million. This included 
adult and juvenile fiction, curriculum 
reading books, religious books, hymnals, 
kits, story papers, devotional materials. 
The paper used in this vast publishing 
program last year amounted to 113 car- 
loads, or over 2,000 tons, 

Most of our mission stations over- 
seas have bookstores and printing shops. 
They produce books, lesson helps, maga- 
zines, and tracts. In Syria, the literature 
department of the Mission there has pub- 
lished a number of new religious books, 
one of the largest being an Arabic com- 
mentary on the Psalms. Work is progress- 
ing on the printing of the new Arabic 
hymnal, after many years of editorial 
work, The monthly magazine, The Nesh- 
rah, is in its 8lst year of publication. 
It has been described as “the best re- 
ligious magazine in the Middle East.” 

The Foreign Board’s division of Litera- 
ture and Publications prepares litera- 
ture for the home church and conducts 
the Foreign Missions Library and Read- 
ers Service, for overseas. Illustrated 
pamphlets on the various fields have 
proved exceedingly popular. The cir- 
culation of the Board’s free literature 
was approximately 377,000 copies, the 
largest distribution in recent years. 

A total of 27,284 selected books were 
sent to the mission field, through the 
Reader's Service. Four hundred pounds 
of music were sent to the Philippines. 

The Year Book of Prayer, and Mis- 
sionary Mail (the children’s magazine), 
are prepared cooperatively with the 
Board of National Missions, 

A literacy program is carried on by 
an interdenominational Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Literature, 
in which we cooperate, A literacy primet 
is now available in two hundred lan- 
guages. Millions of people have learned 
to read through this program, and Chris- 
tian literature was never more eagerly 
read across the world, The Buenos Aires 
center, for example, reports an increase 
in sales of 300 per cent in six years. 

The Board of National Missions main- 
tains a library of books related to its 
fields of service. In addition it helps in 
the maintenance of the bookstores and 
cultural centers in the Dominican Re- 
public—the Libreria Dominicana in the 
capital and a branch in another city— 
and a new literature depository in Cuba, 
the Libreria Odell. 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH ABROAD 





Thailand is, in most respects, an oasis 
of peace and contentment in East Asia, 
Presbyterians have the major respon- 
sibility for Christian work there. 

The Thai people, including the Prime 
Minister, are genuinely friendly to the 
Christian movement, Buddhism is the re- 
ligion of the country, but it has not pre- 
sented any organized opposition to 
Christianity. Leading families are anx- 
ious to send their children to Christian 
schools. The mission hospitals are greatly 
appreciated, 

A national Christian youth congress 
has done much to increase the fellow- 
ship and activity of youth; the progress 
of the farm project in Chiengrai has 
stimulated mission work in rural areas; 
new churches have been organized; and 
the literacy movement has continued 
effectively. 





Life in Korea today is like a modern 
version of the Book of Revelation. In 
the North, the blood of the martyrs has 
flowed in a tragic river; fire has rained 
down from the sky to destroy whole vil- 
lages. In the South, millions of refugees 
scramble back and forth with the shift- 
ing fortunes of war, The devotion, deep 
spirituality, and utter loyalty of the 
Korean Christians in all this tribulation 
has been an example to their fellow be- 
lievers in the rest of the world. “I saw 
under the altar the souls of those who 
had been slain for the word of God and 
for the witness they had borne.” That 
witness from Korea must not be for- 


gotten. 





There is a growing sense of solidarity 
among Indian Christians, and a renewed 
spiritual life. Outwardly this spirit has 
been expressed through an increasing 
emphasis on the erection of church build- 


ings. 


There is great public demand for the 
services which Christian schools offer. 
In some places, both parents of children 
and government inspectors ask the 
schools to increase their enrollments. 

Hospital and medical relief programs 
continue to serve huge numbers of peo- 
ple. Presbyterians operate three centers 
for the training of doctors and nurses. 

One of our missionaries writes: “It 
is amazing how the word missionary ap- 
pears in the vocabulary of India today. 
Non-Christian public men repeatedly 
say that, for specific jobs, “we need peo- 
ple with the missionary spirit.’ ” 


The Philippines 





In January, 1950, the Protestant 
Church celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its work in the islands, At that 
anniversary the Church counted almost 
a half million evangelical Christians and 
noted the many churches, schools, hos- 
pitals, and social welfare projects it had 
established. 

The Presbyterian Mission has become 
incorporated in the United Church of 
Christ in the Philippines. Through our 
seventy missionaries there, who preach 
and teach, heal and comfort, plow and 
build alongside their Filipino fellow 
Christians, we are continuing to do in the 
Philippines the task which is our basic 
mission everywhere—seeking the true 
liberty of the redemptive abundant life 
of Christ. 


The mission newest in name although 
representing some of our oldest work, 
the Pakistan Mission was formed when 
tensions between Pakistan and India 
made travel between the two countries 
a major problem, Church workers and 
students could not cross the border 
freely. Missions had to effect great ad- 
justments especially in educational work. 
Christian institutions in Pakistan lost 
many of their Indian faculty members. 
In spite of all this, the Christians are 
encouraged by a new trend: increasing 
numbers of Moslems are attending 
Christian services. 


Latin America 





In Guatemala the government has 
welcomed the collaboration of the Mis- 
sion in literacy campaigns. The churches 
report a healthy growth. Hundreds have 
been led to Christ. The Student Center 
for university students has prospered, 
with attendance at Saturday evening 
meetings running from thirty-five to a 
hundred. Bible classes, an English club, 
Gospel teams, and a radio theatre group 
to present religious dramas have made 
the center a beehive of activity. 

The schools of the Mission have had 
a record attendance, and the buildings 
are crowded to capacity. The Mission 
press, in addition to printing El Men- 
sajero Evangelico, the synodical paper, 
has circulated a large number of tracts, 
as well as Sunday school helps in the 
Mam and Quiche languages. 

Eight years from now the Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil will celebrate the com- 
pletion of 100 years of evangelistic work. 
Already plans are being made and goals 
set. The New Life Movement has stirred 
the imagination of the Church, and re- 
treats for study and prayer have been 
held. A great national evangelical ad- 
vance is anticipated, 

The demand for evangelical literature 
is increasing tremendously. Tract edi- 
tions of 100,000 are quickly sold out. 
The young people are alert to their re- 
sponsibilities. Student leaders in one of 
the schools have been getting up every 
morning at five o'clock to pray for an 
hour that there will be a_ spiritual 
awakening in the student body. The re- 
sults have begun to appear in larger 
young people’s meetings, in the general 
atitude and discipline of the students, 
and in the interest in the Gospel. 

A plan has been formulated by the 
Board for the complete nationalization of 
Presbyterian work in Chile at the end 
of a ten-year period. It is anticipated that 
a self-supporting Church there will be 
able, with the help of God, to take care 
of itself, It will have in its ranks strong 
evangelical Christians, able to direct and 
operate the Church’s institutional pro- 
gram. 

In the Venezuelan Mission the em- 
phasis has been on evangelism. Also the 
school and medical programs have pro- 
gressed well. Through the Christian 
Youth Center in Caracas, which has done 
much to lift the social levels of youth, 
marriage, family life, and vocational 
guidance, young people have discovered 
a new outlook on life. 
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The Evangelical Bookstore, with its 
press, has been a busy place, There is 
a new interest in literacy in Venezuela, 
so the printed word has an almost magi- 
cal attraction for many, and any reading 
matter is usually perused eagerly. 

The amazing growth of the Evangeli- 
cal Church in Colombia has alarmed 
the Roman Catholic clergy to such an 
extent that an organized campaign of 
persecution has been launched. Doctors 
who took patients to our clinic in Barran- 
quilla, and any patients who went there 
for treatment, were threatened with 
immediate excommunication. Little by 
little, however, word has spread that the 
clinic is the best in Barranquilla, that 
the attention received is almost perfect, 
and that Christianity and true democracy 
are practiced there. 

In Dabeiba, the complete front of 
a newly-built church was dynamited. 
Some policemen and the town mayor 
actively participated in the destructive 
work, But in spite of this, church activi- 
ties continued in the damaged building. 
After a second dynamiting, both the 
Colombian pastor and the missionaries 
left. 

The Colombian Evangelical Church is 
bound together in the love of Christ and 
goes forward in spite of these terrible 
days. 


Europe— Interchurch 





Service 


Our contributions, sent in response 
to the invitation of indigenous Reformed 
or other Protestant churches, have in- 
cluded both funds and personnel. There 
are five workers in Portugal, Our major 
work there is seminary education and 
evangelism. The results —in conversions 
and a sympathetic hearing in this land 
that has only recently heard again the 
unfettered Good News—are beyond ex- 
pectation, 

We are at work, through the World 
Council of Churches, in Germany, Aus 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece, Our fields in- 
clude evangelism, church renewal, train- 
ing of lay workers, and Christian 
education. Service to refugees is a vast 
ministry to homeless, stateless, and 
churchless Christians of Europe. This 
means trying to keep pastors and 
churches alive among the five to six 
million refugees in Western Europe. 


The Near East 





Missionaries in Iraq report a year of 
extensive evangelistic itineration among 
the villages. When they entered bazaars 
and villages they usually found a friendly 
welcome, Ten thousand copies of Scrip- 
ture in forty languages were sold. 

In Iran since World War II there have 
been fifteen different political ministries. 
Whatever the whirlwinds or the political 
pressures, the work of the Mission presses 
forward, All stations report new converts 
from Islam, baptisms, and accessions to 
the Church. 

The extraordinary activity of young 
converts in Teheran has been one of the 
most gratifying new developments, They 
have labored with zeal for their new 
faith, inviting passersby to nightly evan- 
gelistic meetings, distributing hundreds 
of invitation cards to services, Also they 
have written and produced two religious 
plays, gathered a gang off the streets 
for Bible lessons, and arranged for their 
own weekly meetings to study the his- 
tory of the Christian Church. 

In Syria-Lebanon, evangelistic activ- 
ities have been conducted in a variety 
of new ways. Prison evangelism, a proj- 
ect in which the Bible Society cooper- 
ates, has made possible fruitful visits 
among the inmates of thirty-two prisons, 
The Bookmobile is being used on evan- 
gelistic trips. A committee on Home and 
Family Life is developing a program of 
education and demonstration. Direct 
evangelism is carried on in the hospitals. 
The Evangelical Churches have inaugu- 
rated a New Life Movement to stimulate 
the spiritual vigor and outreach of the 
Church. One of the most encouraging 
aspects of the Movement is the growing 
sense of responsibility on the part of the 
laymen. 





The Church of Christ in China has 
nearly 500 ordained pastors, 1,700 evan- 
gelists. It has 2,767 organized congrega- 
tions with approximately 300,000 
members. The Church in China is un- 
dergoing “testing as by fire of the cen- 
tury of Protestant missionary effort, It 
is resolved to make no compromise in the 
basic belief and ethical standards of 
Christianity and to maintain the spiritual 


liberty of the Church.” It is endeavoring 
to become an autonomous Church, grow- 
ing in Chinese soil, developing strong 
Chinese leadership, and meeting the 
moral and spiritual needs of Chinese 
society. 

The withdrawal of our missionaries 
might be viewed with dismay were it 
not for the fact that, as they leave, they 
are seeing with their own eyes the faith 
of a Church strengthened by adversity 
and Chinese Christians rising up to as- 
sume essential responsibilities. One mis- 
sionary writes, “The dominant fact of 
Christian work in China today is not the 
decline of the missions, but the rise of 
the Church.” 





The work of Presbyterian missionaries 
in Japan is integrated with the Kyodan 
(United Church of Christ in Japan) and 


with the Interboard Committee for 
Christian Work in Japan, Hence there 
is no distinct Presbyterian mission in 
Japan. Seven denominations share re- 
sponsibility. 

The Kyodan has drawn up a five-year 
plan of evangelism by laymen, as well 
as by ministers, and lay leaders’ schools 
have been set up. The churches report 
larger congregations than before the war 
with young people predominating in 
most of them. Japanese leaders are being 
trained ‘or evangelistic work in rural 
areas, 





The Church, with almost seventy or- 
dained African pastors and a dozen o 
so licentiates, is entirely under the direc- 
tion of the Africans, The missionaries are 
engaged principally in supervising and 
training the native leaders, and conse- 
quently several hundred lay evangelists 
have been trained. 

The modern hospitals and dedicated 
doctors of the Mission serve thousands 
upon thousands every year. Mission 
schools—from kindergarten up to the 
Cameroun Christian College, a firmly 
established institution—are doing much 
to mold the future. 


THE WORK OF THE CHURCH ABROAD 
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For A New Day— 
New Ways To Learn 


The Christian Faith and Life Curriculum 
has been widely described as the best 
church school literature available in 
America today. 

Its purpose is to engender earnest 
Christian faith and encourage genuine 
Christian living in children, youth, and 
adults, The teaching centers are the 
church and the home, working together 
so that each strengthens and supple- 
ments the other. 

For all Age Groups. The Curriculum 
now embraces all age groups. With the 
1951 materials, the cycle of three great 
themes will be complete: Jesus Christ, 
the Bible, the Church. In October, 1951, 
the Curriculum enters its fourth year and 
the whole cycle begins again, 

When the new cycle starts, the mag- 
azines and the pupils’ work materials 
will be completely new. Only the very 
best materials, selected after the hard 
test of actual use, will be repeated. The 
editors are seeking constantly to improve 
both the usefulness and quality of the 
Curriculum. 

The Users Help to write the Mate- 
rials. Last fall about ninety representa- 
tive persons—teachers, superintendents, 
ministers, and parents—met for a week- 
long study-conference, They came from 
thirty-nine synods and from all sizes and 
types of churches, 

The conference was the culmination 
of a year-long research project. Infor- 
mation had been obtained from parents’ 
clinics across the country and from ques- 
tionnaires returned from over 12,000 
teachers and pastors, From the confer- 
ence came many suggestions that will be 
incorporated in the next three-year cycle 
of the Curriculum. 

More Churches Than Ever. The new 
materials are being used in more than 
6,000 churches, a marked increase over 
previous years, The users of the program 
include approximately 1,000 churches 
of 37 communions other than Presbyte- 
rian, About 70 per cent of the churches 
of our denomination are using the pro- 
gram. 

The wide acceptance of the materials, 
resulting in consistently large orders, 
enabled the Board to reduce the unit 
price last fall by an average of 12.4 
per cent, 

The new Curriculum maintains itself 
financially, The user’s price is calculated 
to take care of editorial, publishing, pro- 
motion, distribution, and servicing costs. 
These are not charged against the 
benevolence contributions from our 
churches. 

In the first three years of the Chris- 
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The Security Council of the United Nations in session, Our Church keeps in close 
touch with the UN through world order seminars under Christian Education Board. 


tian Faith and Life program, the Board 
of Christian Education will have pub- 
lished 18,500,000 separate pieces of 
Curriculum material. 


Better Church Schools 
Need Better Leaders 


A thorough training for Sunday church 
school teachers, advisers of youth 
groups, officers of adult organizations, 
children’s workers, departmental super- 
intendents, and ministers assures more 
enthusiasm and skill. 

Summer leadership training schools 
last summer enrolled more than 3,500. 
In addition, some 1,775 people attended 
area and synod schools, Another 195 
leaders attended the five commuter-type 
schools—a new venture, held in urban 
centers, A great variety of training 
courses were available at these schools. 

Pastors Not Forgotten. Faith and 
Life Seminars for ministers were held 
in thirty synods. In the two days of fel- 
lowship and study, the work of the min- 
istry was explored and the pastors were 
stimulated intellectually and spiritually. 

Nine seminars were held in the south- 
ern states, where pastors of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S, joined with min- 
isters of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 


FACTS 


under inspiring 


g leadership from both 
groups. : 


Full-time For A Lifetime 


Never before have so many Presbyte- 
rian young people shown an interest in 
full-time Church service. This is the 
result of the vigorous recruiting program 
carried on by the Board of Christian 
Education, A contact person in every 
presbytery has been appointed to coun- 
sel young people about church voca- 
tions. 

Those who have decided to serve in 
the Church are united in the nation- 
wide company called The Celtic Cross, 
which provides a bond of fellowship. 
On the Sunday after Christmas every 
year church vocation candidates meet in 
presbytery groups in services of conse- 
cration, 

A testing and counseling program is 
provided for all Church vocation candi- 
dates, using modern psychological tests 
to measure the candidates’ fitness for 
full-time service in the Church. All stu- 
dents entering our theological seminaries 
are tested. The Mission Boards use the 
program in screening candidates for both 
national and foreign mission fields. 





























Members of Presbyterian Student House, University of Minnesota, pack books to 
go to Japan. Student centers on 117 campuses conduct many Christian projects. 


Your Church Is There 
—In Legislative Halls 


In these times, the need is more urgent 
than ever for the Church to assert the 
relevance of the Gospel to all phases of 
national and international life. 


To the Division of Social Education 
and Action of the Board of Christian 
Education has been committed leader- 
ship in stirring and guiding the churches 
in their social ministry. 

Each year the General Assembly 
makes “pronouncements” on such social 
issues as racial and industrial relation- 
ships, the liquor traffic, gambling, world 
order, and peace. These are advisory and 
ministerial in nature and provide a basis 
for the work and witness of the Church 
in these areas. 


“Legislative Seminars” have been 
held in the nation’s capital, Presbytery 
and synod leaders visit government of- 
fices, interview members of Congress, 
attend committee hearings, and partici- 
pate in discussion sessions. 

World order seminars have been held 
in New York, and the program includes 
visits to the United Nations, addresses 
by specialists in world affairs, and dis- 
cussions of foreign policy in the light 
of our Christian convictions. 


—On The Campus 


The Presbyterian Church helps to main- 
tain student centers on the campuses 
of 117 universities across the country. 

The centers, usually called West- 
minster Foundations, enroll 35,000 Pres- 
byterian students in their activities. The 
program employs 130 full-time workers, 
including university pastors, There are 
also large numbers of part-time and 
volunteer student assistants. 

Administrative officers of colleges and 
universities are usually friendly to stu- 
dent programs of the type maintained 
by the Presbyterian Church, often asking 
church agencies to do much more than 
they are able to do. 

The student program on the campus 
is related both to Westminster Fellow- 
ship and the Student Christian Move- 
ment. It is ecumenical in spirit while 
maintaining the witness of the Presby- 
terian Church on the campus. 

Our workers report that there is a 
growing emphasis on Bible study and 
increasing interest among the students, 
in theology and in the Church, There is 
a new emphasis on Christian vocations 
and a concern about social problems. 

College young people are asking many 
serious questions, and the Presbyterian 
student program is helping them to find 
the answers. 


a ey 


—In The Schoolroom 


Wherever the Church has gone it has 
established schools, that those on the 
threshold of life may have the oppor- 
tunity to learn. 

In America, Presbyterian families 
send their children to college at a greater 
rate than any other large group in Amer- 
ica. Students expressing Presbyterian 
preference number nearly 250,000, or 
roughly 10 per cent of all college and 
university students. 

Our forty-four church-related colleges 
number among the best educational in- 
stitutions in America. 

National Mission schools extend from 
Sitka, Alaska, to Puerto Rico, Between 
these extremes of climate and culture 
Presbyterian schools range from the 
first grade through college. Our schools 
are found among American Indians in 
Arizona and Alaska; Spanish-speaking 
young people in New Mexico and Cuba; 
Negroes in North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Mississippi; 
and intermountain young people in 
Utah. Boarding homes are maintained 
in California and Alaska. 

There are schools of various types in 
connection with our missions in every 
country where we work, 

In many countries, the problem of 
finance, created by the need for large 
expenditures for rebuilding, is stagger- 
ing. In some cases, government inter- 
ference has made the work difficult. But 
in spite of these and other regrettable 
conditions, the Christian schools have 
done creditable academic work and 
have provided Christian influence for 
youth, 

The emphasis in our schools is upon 
preparation of young people to serve 
their home communities in agriculture, 
health, homemaking, citizenship, and re- 
ligion. 

For example, the Forman Christian 
College in India is settling into an es- 
tablished place in the academic life of 
the country. Nationals in many coun- 
tries send their children to our schools, 
recognizing that they will receive ex- 
cellent training. The presence of the 
children provides an opportunity for 
evangelistic work among their parents. 


Seminar of students at La Progressiva. 
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For Trained Minds 


Saving The Country Church 





— since the industrial age began, 
young people from farms and vil- 
lages have been moving into cities, in 
the belief that they could live better 
there. 

The exodus, accelerated in the past 
ten years, poses a difficult problem to 
the Church, which is faced with the 
need to revitalize its ministry. But in 
1950, a good many rural churches over 
the country could chalk up progress as 
the result of adopting what is known 
as the “larger parish plan.” 

The Synod of Illinois is a case in point. 
In 1944, eighty churches were formed 
into ten larger parishes. At the close of 
1950, Dr. Ralph Cummins, general pres- 
byter, announced that membership in- 
creased 8.9 per cent in six years, church 
school membership 19.8 and benevo- 
lence giving 245 per cent. 

The aim of the larger parish plan is 


In Sound Bodies 





jh. FIELD of mission schools today 
extends from Sitka, Alaska, to Maya- 
guez, Puerto Rico. Between these ex- 
tremes, schools ranging from first grade 
through college are found for American 
Indians in Arizona and Alaska; Spanish- 
speaking young people in New Mexico 
and Cuba; Negroes in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi; southern mountain children 
and young people in North Carolina; and 
Rocky Mountain youngsters in 
Utah, Boarding homes for children are 
maintained in California and Alaska. 

In Cuba, the fiftieth anniversary of 
La Progresiva School, in 1950, focused 
attention on the contribution of the mis- 
sion school. Many alumni who hold po- 
sitions of leadership throughout the is 
land would have had small opportunity 
for education without La Progresiva. 
mission schools provide reli- 


Georgia, 


area 


The wo] 
gious tri ining for young people as an 
integral part of their development. A 
student from Barber-Scotia, Negro col- 
lege in Concord, North Carolina, job- 
hunting in New York for the summer, 
signed up as a counselor at the summer 
camp run by the Church of the Master. 
“I thought of the mission people I hi id 
known who put service above money, 
she said. “I wanted to do as thev do.” 

Readiness to serve the community at 


the point of need is characteristic of 
students of mission schools. At Mary 
Potter School, Oxford, North Carolina, 
eighty students and 150 neighbors gave 
a “face- lifting” to the farm of a GI 
student, to demonstrate improved agri- 
cultural methods. In San Francisco's 
Chinatown, where emotions are tense 
these days, the Donaldina Cameron 
House and the Ming Quong Home for 
Chinese children have special value. 

In the field of medical care, two far- 
flung sections called upon the Board last 
year for medical help they could not 
otherwise find: Palmer, Alaska, which 
needs a new hospital, and Sancti Spir- 
itus, Cuba, where the mission day school 
and church cooperate in a clinic. 

Development of small regional clinics 
is a recent trend. Last year a new health 
center opened at Truchas, New Mexico, 
in a remote mountain area. Clinic work 
in the village of Chamisal, New Mexico, 
is growing rapidly, Cornfields Commu- 
nity Center on the Navaho Reservation, 
now reopened, has clinic service and a 
trained Navaho nurse. 

Assumption of more local financial 
support, as at the Presbyterian Hospital 
at San Juan, Puerto Rico, is another 
trend. 

Both medical and spiritual ministry 
are provided in mission hospitals. 





to relate the church to the whole life of 
the community. The Doak-Balch Larger 
Parish in Greenville, Tennesse €, Coop- 
erates with county farm agent, service 
clubs, and field men of the local ev ‘ap- 
orated milk plant, to improve farming 
conditions. 
At the Hopewell Church in Franklin, 
Indiana, a single church this time, a 
land tenure committee helps young mar- 
ried people find homes, and in this way 
form roots in a Christian community, 


A LARGE proportion of Presbyterian 
churches in rural fields have some form 
of mission aid, whether their pastors are 
regular missionaries or not. A church in 
Minnesota borrowed mission funds for 
building improvement; to assure repay- 
ment its farmer-members each pledged 
a “calf to the Lord.” Similarly, many 
churches use the Lord’s Acre Plan, ~ 
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Children Are Everywhere 


= Sunday school missionary pro- 
vides a needed—and lacking—spir- 
jtual contact to areas outside the range 
of organized church life. As the name 
implies, setting up Sunday schools is 
the heart of his work. A missionary may 
supervise as many as thirty such schools. 
He is responsible for weekday classes 
in religious education, wherever public 
school conditions permit. He organizes 
and conducts summer camps and con- 
ferences for young people and for spe- 
cialized groups of adults, as in the case 
of the eight ranchmen’s camp meetings 
in the Southwest, with 9,500 men in at- 
tendance. He organizes vacation Bible 
schools, distributes Christian literature 
by mail and in person, trains leaders’ 
groups, and uses the radio for Bible 
study programs for the benefit of church 
school teachers. Sometimes he ministers 
to pastorless churches. 

Wherever the Sunday school mission- 
ary is at work, in city or country, he 
finds two basic conditions. One is the 
confusion and uncertainty of our time. 
In rural South Carolina, this past year, 
a number of Negro families had to give 
up their homes when the Government 
started buying up land for an H-bomb 
plant. 

The other is the secular atmosphere 
of current life. A southwestern ranch- 
man commented that religion is like shoe 
polish—women and children like it, but 
it doesn’t mean much to a man with 
boots. 

There are more than seventy Sunday 
school missionaries under the National 
Board working in isolated areas of the 
West, in the Southeastern mountains, in 
the logging camps of the Northeast and 
Northwest. A Sunday school missionary 
in the ranch country of Montana, for 
example, always carries a shovel, ropes, 
and chains as part of his equipment. He 
thinks nothing of driving 125 miles for 
a meeting. 

It is not alwavs distance that puts a 
family “outside the range of organized 
church life.” Even New York City has 
its Sunday school missionaries serving 
people who are outside the Church be- 
cause of language handicaps, unfamiliar- 
ity with American life, indifference, or 
even opposition to the Church. 

The Sunday school missionary is 
found in Alaska, and in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, too. In Puerto Rico, one holds 
services in a tent big enough for several 
hundred people. He recently spent six 
weeks in one neighborhood; now the 
people there are ready to build a chapel. 


Top Of The World 





EING a missionary in the Arctic calls 

for strong backbone and muscle, 
physically as well as spiritually,” com- 
ments the Reverend Roy Ahmaogak, 
Eskimo pastor at Wainwright. His re- 
cent duties included painting, carpen- 
tering, hunting, whaling, running a 
tractor, and laying a mudproof walk to 
the church. 


In ten years, the population of Alas- 
ka increased 77 per cent, Our respon- 
sibilities include those to workers crowd- 
ing into the territory and to military and 
naval personnel, as well as to Eskimos 
and Indians. Our station at Savoonga, 
on St. Lawrence Island, is only forty 
miles from Siberia. A government official 
has stated that our missionaries are the 
greatest force operating to keep Com- 
munism from dominating Alaska. 


Alaska’s “number one social problem” 
—liquor—continues to receive the careful 
attention of our staff. Our mission work 
also aids in health service, which is 
greatly needed. 


For Islanders 





ip Presbyterian Church has been at 
work for fifty years in the West In- 
dies. Our major emphasis is on the train- 
ing of local leadership. 

In Puerto Rico, our Church does what 
it can to provide educational, evangeli- 
cal, and medical assistance. Through the 
doors of the Polytechnic Institute and 
the Evangelical Seminary crowd young 
people eager to learn, 

In Cuba, Presbyterian responsibility, 
under comity agreements, extends to 
about two thirds of the island, embrac- 
ing three fourths of its 5,000,000 popula- 
tion. The Evangelical Seminary at Ma- 
tanzes, founded in 1946, has twenty-four 
students. Our mission churches have 
a membership of 2,941 and Sunday 
schools enroll over 5,700. 

In the Dominican Republic, the gov- 
ernment now provides scholarships for 
qualified girls to enter the nursing school 
at the International Hospital, carried 
on jointly by Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Evangelical United Brethren 
Churches. 

Last year Puerto Rico increased _ its 
gifts toward pastoral support by 26 per 
cent, Cuba 37 per cent, and the 
Dominican Republic 66 per cent. 


In The Cities 





M’ of the nation’s gain of nineteen 
million in population during the 
last decade clusters about our big cities. 

Industrial expansion has transplanted 
people across the country; and new 
communities, usually in the suburbs, 
are literally springing up as if by magic. 
In the past, it has been taken for granted 
that the church was a normal part of 
any community. Now when a building 
development goes up, unless church or- 
ganizations present their requests at a 
very early stage, they find every square 
foot of ground spoken for and no space 
allotted for church use. 


Many inner-city and suburban areas 
are changing from residential to semi- 
industrial, and church programs must be 
adapted to meet the needs of the neigh- 
borhood. The place of our Church in 
the next generation depends largely 
upon how effectively we minister to 
urban wage earners now. 

Trained leadership in this field is es- 
sential. It is being provided to some 
extent by the Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations, in New York, now in its sixth 
year. More than 500 ministers have 
shared in its seminar courses. 

The city church is a field of immediate 
concern to the Church today. 
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Planned Education 





LANNED Epuca tion is the year-round 
| gon to secure better under- 
standing of our Church at work on the 
part of all members, and to interpret the 
part each one plays in that work. In 
this, our Church makes extensive use of 
the media of mass communication—films, 
film strips, turnover charts, and literature 
—in addition to the voices of its leaders. 
The fall Every Member Canvass takes 
the Church’s story into every home. 

During 1950, furloughed missionaries 
together with the staff members of our 
headquarters offices personally reached 
at least 44 per cent of our churches. 
These visits were to interpret the work 
of the denomination to the local Sunday 
church school and congregation, 

For the second year, Planned Educa- 
tion has provided audio-visual helps to 
strengthen the Every Member Canvass. 
About 60 per cent of our churches are 


conducting a canvass aided in some way 
by Planned Education. 

Second Chance, the stewardship film 
our denomination produced through the 
Protestant Film Commission coopera- 
tively with the Congregational Christian 
churches and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, received wide acclaim 
inside our churches and out. Trade jour- 
nals in the film industry praised Second 
Chance, The Motion Picture Daily writ- 
ing: “ Rates more than favorably 
with most commercial products in the 
same budget category.” 

As churches adopt the use of the 
turnover chart, training film strips, and 
stewardship films, they find that the in- 
creased understanding is reflected in ad- 
ditional financial support, This has been 
true in all sizes of congregations, situated 
in rural or urban areas. 

The Youth Budget Plan is now being 





used by over 2,600 Presbyterian 
churches, Last year children and young 
people contributed over $380,000 for 
the benevolence work of our Church 
through the Plan, This program of stew- 
ardship education is growing in favor 
with all sizes of churches in every sec- 
tion of our country. 


A program which lent seven-league 
boots to the imagination of our children 
was Friendship Frontiers. In this plan, 
youngsters in a church school class or 
Westminster Fellowship could “stake out 
a claim” in untamed Africa—on a Navajo 
reservation in our own Southwest, or on 
the campus of a Presbyterian college— 
and hold their stake by supporting the 
Presbyterian venture they chose. Han- 
dled last year by the Youth Budget Of- 
fice, Friendship Frontiers marked out 
$120,000 in claims in various fields, 
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e What part of the financial 

program of our Church do 
you want to make 
your very own? 















































From the chart INTO HIS HANDS, used by the Every Member Canvass 
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1. Westminster Fellowship’s summer program includes 

camps, conferences, caravans, service units. A caravan 

is: 

(a) a visit to some historic shrine 

(b) a team that works with local churches or mis- 
sion fields 

(c) a trek along the same route followed by Marcus 
Whitman 





2. A Japanese Christian for many 
years, delegate to Quadrennial of 
Women’s Organizations of our 
Church in 1948, Tamaki Uemura 
is now: 

(a) Secretary for Department 
of Japan, the Board of 
Foreign Missions 

(b) Delegate from Japan to 
the U.N. 

(c) Teaching the Bible to the Empress of Japan 











3. What is the full name of our Church? 
(a) The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
(b) The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America 
(c) The Northern Presbyterian Church 


4. The number of missionaries of our Church at work 
in the United States, Alaska, and the West Indies is: 
(a) 500 (b) 3,000 (ce) 5,000 


5. A long-range aim of a mission field in a foreign 
country is to work itself out of the picture by develop- 
ing strong churches and clergy among the nationals 
of the country: True or False? 


6. Born and educated in Scotland, 
John Mackay studied theology at 
Princeton, served our Church as 
missionary for many years, chief- 
ly in Latin America, Dr. Mac- 
kay is now: 

(a) retired 

(b) U.S. Ambassador to Chile 

(c) President of Princeton 

Theological Seminary 





7. Our Church has abandoned all foreign missions 
stations in Communist China. 
True or False? 


8. To meet the needs of our Church for ministers, our 
nine theological seminaries ought to receive a total 
of - new students each year. 

(a) 400 (b)60 (ec) 2,300 


9. American Indians live in: 
(a) the Southwest states only (b) 24 states 
(c) every state in the Union 


10. Most orphanages, hospitals and homes for the 
aged bearing the name “Presbyterian” are: 
(a) owned and operated by the Board of Pensions 
(b) administered by the Board of Pensions 
(c) advised and evaluated by the Board of Pensions 
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Are you reasonably well informed about your Church? This 
quiz is designed to help you rate yourself as a knowledge- 
able Presbyterian. Your score will be higher if you read 
Presbyterian Facts before taking the test, for most (but 
not all) of the material covered by the questions is included 
in the text. There are thirty-three questions. A perfect score 
is 100 (3 points for each correct answer; 33 x 3 = 99, plus 
one for good conduct — 100). 


11. “Ethyl is Not a Lady” is: 
(a) The true story of an actress who lost her faith 
(b) A novel about the “roaring twenties” 
(c) A leaflet on alcohol for teen-agers 


12. How many missionaries does our Church main- 
tain overseas? 
(a) 510 (b) 1,129 (ec) 3,102 


13. In the Presbyterian Church there are: 
(a) twice as many women as men 
(b) 12 women for every 10 men 
(c) slightly fewer women than men 


14, In which two countries do our missionaries use 
airplanes regularly for evangelism? 

(a) India and Pakistan 

(b) Japan and China 

(c) Brazil and Mexico 


15. Formerly a missionary to 
Japan, Mildred Roe was _ re- 
quested after the war by Ameri- 
can occupation forces to reestab- 
lish the work of the YWCA in 
Japan. She is now: 

(a) Secretary of Women’s 
Work in the Board of 
Christian Education 

(b) Religious instructor to the 
Japanese Emperor's household 

(c) President of Vassar College 





16. In ten years the population of Alaska has increased: 
(a) 22 per cent 
(b) 77 per cent 
(c) 10 per cent 


17. Paul Poling’s “God and the Nations” is: 
(a) a book about world order 
(b) a story of the time of Moses 
(c) a history of World War II 


18. In northern and western cities, mission service to 
Negroes has: 
(a) decreased because of rising living standards 
(b) increased because of migration from the South 
(c) decreased because of migration to the South 


19. What proportion of America’s children receive no 
religious instruction? 

(a) one half 

(b) one third 

(c) 10 per cent 


20. Rapid changes in population create new problems 
for the Church, In the past ten years, United States 
population has: 

(a) increased 19 million 

(b) decreased 10 million 

(c) increased 10 million 
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21-25: Match each man’s 
picture with his correct 
description (a, b, ¢, d, or e) 
listed below. 


21, Robert Worth 


Frank is: 


Ralph Hall is: 


23. Howard Lowry is: 














Edward Adams is: 








(a) 


(b) 
(c) 





Marshal Scott is: 


Supervisor of all Western synods for Sunday 
school missionaries and works among cattle- 
men and their families in the cowboy country 
Dean of Presbyterian Institute of Industrial 
Relations at Labor Temple, New York. 

Missions field administrator in Korea and 


Church World Service relief administrator in 
Korea 

(d) President of McCormick Theological Semin- 
ary and Member of the Board of Christian 
Education 

(e) President of Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio, 
and Member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and Overseas Interchurch Service. 


26. Our Church is affiliated with the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, and the World 
Council of Churches of Christ. True or False? 


27, The current circulation of Presbyterian Life is: 
(c) 430,000 


(a) 100,000  (b) 250,000 
28. Formerly a Philadelphia pas- 
tor, now Secretary of United 
Promotion, John Thompson 
Peters recently: 
(a) toured war zones in Korea 
for the Church 
(b) testified before a Senate 
committee on the draft 
(ec) conferred with U.N. lead- 
ers on the Far East situa- 
tion 





29. The holder of the highest elective office in the 
Church is called the: 

(a) President (b) Moderator 

(c) Secretary General 


30, The highest governing body of the Church is called 
the: 

(a) Congress of Synods 

(b) General Assembly 

(c) Council of Trent 

(d) National Conference 


31. The National Council of Presbyterian Men is 
designed to enlist increased loyalty and devotion of: 
(a) full-time religious workers 
(b) every Presbyterian layman 
(c) elders and trustees 


32. In how many universities and colleges in the U, S. 
are Presbyterian student centers maintained? 


(a) 28 (b) 117 (c) 533 


33. In how many countries do we have foreign mis- 
sion and interchurch service? 





(a) 11 (b) 30 (c) 52 
Answers to the Quiz 
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Presbyterian Life NEWS— Continued from page 8 


grave of Captain Thomas Walker, son 
of a Revolutionary War veteran. 

Half a century later, the men of Pax- 

ton again took up arms, this time with 
the Grand Army of the Republic. Cap- 
tain John Parke Rutherford, who served 
during the War Between the States, be- 
longed to a family who helped out at 
home by taking part in the management 
of an “underground railway” through 
Paxton Valley. Other graves from this 
period include those of four former 
saves who came to Paxtang with Penn- 
sylvania army units, 
‘The two World Wars took from Pax- 
ton Church young men whose ancestors 
had fought in earlier wars. Lieutenant 
James Galt Elder, who died in France 
during World War I, was a descendant 
of a brother of the Fighting Parson. 
Donald I, Rutherford, Jr., descendant of 
Captain John, left college early in World 
War II to join the U.S. Air Force, He 
was killed in the China-Burma theatre 
and his body was returned to Paxton 
churchyard for burial. 

The congregation of Paxton Church 
is naturally proud of the record of its 
sons, from the French and Indian Wars 
to Korea. But, as Pastor Morton Glise 
says, “This is just another page in the 
oft-repeated story of the prominent 
place which Presbyterians have played 
in the drama of the founding and estab- 
lishing of our great nation.” 


One Great Time Drive 
Passes Half-million Mark 


Presbyterians throughout the nation 
have again shown their Christian con- 
een for people less fortunate than 
themselves. Earlier this month, Dr. Ar- 
thur S. Joice, head of the Church’s 1951 
special ‘offering for overseas relief, an- 
nounced that the drive had gone over 
the half-million dollar mark, with more 
than 4,000 congregations and individ- 
uals contributing $525,000 as of May 2. 
The latest renorted total is $573,077 
from some 4,673 contributors, but offer- 
ings are still being received. In 1949, 
Presbyterians contributed $767,978 in 
a similar drive. Last year, the total was 
$462,796. ; 

Dr. Joice, in announcing the new 
totals, thanked the thousands of pastors. 
church treasurers, local drive chairmen, 
and individual contributors who spent 
so much time and effort. He said that 
some 3,200 churches had ordered more 
than 3,000,000 pieces of literature and 
other supplies for the campaign, Offer- 
ings received ranged all the way from 
$1.75 sent by a chapel church school 
in the Midwest to more than $5,200 
from a church in New York City (P.L., 
May 12). Most of the contributions sent 
in so far were given for use wherever 
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the need exists. Most of the designated 
gifts were for relief and rehabilitation in 
Korea, and aid to displaced persons and 
to other refugees in Europe, India, 
Pakistan, and the Near East. 

Of the offerings received, more than 
$300,000 has been allocated for spe- | 
cific needs and will soon, if not already, 
be on its way to various parts of the 
world, Almost one ‘half of this sum, 
$150,000, has been allocated for sup- 
plies, drugs, vitamins, and other essen- | 
tial goods for the millions of Koreans 
left destitute by the war in Asia, For 
the 1,500 families and individuals still 
expected as part of the Presbyterian 
Church's program for displaced per- 
sons, $85,000 has been allocated. For 
relief in Europe; aid to the refugees in 
India, Pakistan, and the Near East: and | 
help for missionaries and students cut 
off from regular support by the current | 
world crisis, some $70,000 has been set 
aside so far. 

“As the money is used to relieve | 
suffering,” Dr. Joice said, “the offering | 
committee will report on the locality | 
and extent of the work to show spe- | 
cifically what Presbyterian dollars are 
doing to save lives and restore hopes.” 


Controls Tightened on | 


Church Construction | 

It’s getting tougher every day to build 
a new church or a new church school 
building, Early this month, construction 
control exemptions previously given 
churches and other nonprofit institu- 
tions were abolished by a new order 
tightening restrictions on new building. 
According to the National Production 
Authority, the new order was made nec- 
essary by a growing shortage of steel. 

No church building can now be 
erected without a permit if it is to re- 
quire more than twenty-five tons of steel. 
The same restriction applies to hospitals, 
school and college buildings, and dormi- 
tory or residential facilities of any kind. 

At the moment, no restriction other 
than the twenty-five tons of steel limita- 
tion will apply to church, hospital, and 
school construction, but other restric- 
tions are believed on the way as the 
defense program consumes more and 
more raw material, 

Heretofore, any building designed for 
use as a place of religious worship was 
exempt from controls, as were all hos- 
pital buildings and all school and college 
construction except gymnasiums and 
auditoriums, These special exemptions 
have now been entirely removed and 
all types of construction are placed 
under the same limitations, 

Buildings on which construction had 
started by May 4, 1951, date of the 
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Presbyterian Life advertisers are glad to know 
even of the smallest purchase that comes in re- 
sponse to their Presbyterian Life advertising. 
Every purchase counts in helping the advertiser 
appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life. 
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and a more liberal definition of “be- 
ginning construction” has been made. 
If land has been cleared or buildings 
demolished to make way for the immi- 
nent beginning of construction, the con- 
trols will not apply to the proposed 
project, Heretofore, concrete had to be 
poured into the foundation before con- 
struction was ruled officially under way. 
Religious or charitable organizations 
planning construction projects which do 
not fall within the new limitations may 
| apply for a permit from NPA. The proj- 
|ects must be shown to be “essential to 
public health, welfare, or safety” or to 
“alleviate hardship to a community.” 
“We have not banned the construc- 
tion of churches and other buildings 
planned by religious organizations,” said 
Isadore Lubin, director of information 
for the production agency. “It is merely 
that in view of the shortage of steel we 
}are going to have to pass on these ap- 
| plications to determine if the building 
| material is available, and we may have 
|to delay some.” 
| He added that applications for school 
and hospital construction will receive 
careful consideration, particularly where 
communities are shown to need addi- 
tional health and educational facilities. 





Vacation Church Schools: 
No Longer Experiments 


One of the Protestant Church’s great- 
est experiments in evangelism is fifty 
years old this spring. Already, in cer- 
tain parts of the country, a few of the 
some 6,000,000 children who will at- 
tend vacation church schools this year 
are having fun and learning about 
Christianity at the same time. 

Vacation church schools, or daily 
vacation Bible schools, as they are called 
by some, long ago ceased to be an ex- 
periment. The movement, which started 
locally before the turn of the twentieth 
century, was given its big push by a 
Baptist mission secretary in New York 
City who saw these schools as an answer 
to “Idle children . . . idle churches... 
and . . . idle vacation days” in the city. 

In 1901, Dr. Robert G. Boville started 
five schools in New York with an en- 
|rollment of some 1,000 children. The 
students daily spent an hour on Chris- 
|tian education and an hour on handi- 
crafts and play. Today, the six million 
youngsters will go to 70,000 
schools in every part of the nation. 
Classes usually last two weeks and in- 
clude three hours daily of worship, 
Christian education, and play. 

Although most of the pupils naturally 
come from church-affiliated families, en- 
rollment of children from non-church 
families is an amazing one fifth of the 
total. Probably in no other way do 


some 








Protestant churches reach so many po- 
tential members in a single year, 

In 1910, the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. became the first denomination 
officially to incorporate the vacation 
church school into its educational pro- 
gram. Today dozens of communions in 
the U.S. and in forty-four foreign coun- 
tries have joined the movement. 











Vacation church school pupils learn the 
Bible and have fun doing it by acting 
out many of the most famous stories. 


This summer some 425,000 Presby- 
terian youngsters will attend more than 
5,500 vacation church schools in every 
synod of the Church. Almost two-thirds 
of the Presbyterian U.S.A. congregations 
will sponsor these schools, some 55 per 
cent on an individual basis, and the 
rest in cooperation with churches of 
other denominations. The vacation 
school movement is one of the finest, if 
not the finest, example of interchurch 
cooperation on the local level. In the 
Presbyterian Church, the Synods of 
Pennsylvania, California, Illinois, and 
Ohio will have most pupils this year. 
Pennsylvania expects more than 60,000; 
the others, more than 25,000 each, 

According to many studies, the va- 
cation church school is the best single 
means of interesting young people in 
the Church. The schooling period is 
compact and usually gives children as 
much Christian education as they would 
get in a whole year of regular church 
school. The teachers seem to grow 
closer to their charges, and the children 
like not having to dress up. Average 
attendance in many vacation schools 
runs as high as 90 or 95 per cent year 
after year. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A., not 
to forget its early recognition of the 
movement, is planning in the summer 
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of 1953 to expand the new curriculum 
to include vacation church school texts 
for kindergarten, primary, junior, and 
junior high departments along with 
leaders’ guides and pupils’ work ma- 
terials. 


Benevolence Budget: 
Off to a Good Start 


Giving by local congregations for 
the General Assembly-approved benevo- 
lence causes of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. has increased this year over totals 
for the same period in 1950, This was 
the encouraging news reported earlier 
this month by the finance department of 
the Assembly’s General Council. 

Figures for the first four months of 
1951 show that congregations have con- 
tributed $2,306,512 through April, a 
gain of $259,458, or 12.67 per cent, over 
the 1950 four-month total of $2,047,054. 
In the first four months of 1949, the 
increase in giving over the same period 
in 1948 was 2.55 per cent, or only one- 
fifth of the percentage gain this year 
over last. The total congregational 
benevolence budget for this year is 
$11,804,980. 

Mr. Roger H. Johnson, secretary of 
the finance department, said that the 
new total “compared very favorably” 
with that of last year. But he added, 
‘This gain must be maintained for the 
balance of the year to carry out the 
instructions of the 1950 General As- 
sembly when it approved the current 
budget.” 


163rd General Assembly: 
Plenty of Roommates 


This year’s annual meeting of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. promises to 
be a most friendly one, according to 
reports received from Dr. Edward D. 
Roberts, who is in charge of the room 
arrangements for the more than a thou- 
sand commissioners and Church staff 
members now gathering in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The reason is the housing situation. 
When the decision to have Cincinnati 
play host again to the Assembly was 
made last summer, several of the hotels 
to be used by the Church had already 
arranged for guests from other meetings 
in late May. The Cincinnati arrange- 
ments committee for the Assembly, of 




















which Dr. Roberts is executive secre- | 


tary, was faced with a room shortage. 
Singles especially were scarce. Only 173 
Were available this year, compared with 
290 in 1950. The only answer was to 
have lots of roommates. 

To solve the shortage, staff members 
of the Church boards and agencies are 
doubling up wherever possible, and 
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DON'T TAKE A VACATION FROM GOD! 


You wouldn‘t want Him to take a vacation from you! 


In planning the summer’s fun and relaxation, make 
a place for daily devotions. You will be refreshed 
in mind and heart, your vacation days made doubly 
worth while. Wherever you go, take The Upper 
Room with you. 


Send in your order NOW for the July-August number. 
Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy. 


Many thousands of persons find it convenient to 
receive THE UPPER ROOM by individual subscription, 
direct by mail. These subscriptions also make very 
thoughtful and appreciated gifts to loved ones, neigh- 
bors, and friends. The cost is only 50 cents per year. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 4, Tennessee 


POCKET EDITION — The Pocket Edition of The 7" er Room is designed 
especially for the men and women in service. lightly smaller in size, 
it slips handily into uniform pockets. Your sons and daughters awa 
from home can share the daily meditations from The Upper Room wit 
you. Order a supply for all your young people. ame price as 
regular edition. , 
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Are totalitarian 
Churches as 
dangerous to 
freedom as 
totalitarian 
Communism? 


@ This book is an objective and 
scholarly study of a hotly-debated 
topic — what the Churches, both 
Protestant and Catholic, have done 
to advance or hamper the growth 
of democracy. “More timely than 
this morning's newspaper.” —Hal- 
ford E. Luccock, YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL 
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5 TIMES 


If your family read Presbyterian Life last June, 
you will be glad to know that now there are 
five times as many families reading the magazine 
as then. This growth is said to be the most 
rapid increase in any general magazine ever 
recorded. 
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commissioners are housed in twin-bed 
rooms, except in cases of special re- 
quests for physical reasons. In one in- 
stance a sufferer from polio was granted 
a single, as was a minister just returned 
to his pulpit after more than a year’s 
absence because of a heart condition. 
Many of the commissioners, hearing 
they could not have single rooms, 
agreed quite willingly to accept room- 
mates. A seminary professor wrote that 
he would probably be entertaining a 
number of friends in his room, he had 
uncertain hours of going to bed and 


arising, he walked in his sleep and 
snored—but he'd be glad to share his 
room, 


One woman stated that she had not 
slept in a room with another person 
since she was a little girl, but she 
thought she might get through the Cin- 


cinnati experience because she was 
taking a vacation immediately after- 
ward. Another woman, upon receiving 


her reservation, wanted to know her 
roommate’s address so she could write 
her and get acquainted before General 
Assembly. 

An eastern minister requested a 
roommate from the Far West, and he 
was obliged. Several persons asked to 
room with missionaries. 

Several woman commissioners “are 
bringing their husbands. Others are 
bringing children. One mother, accom- 
panied by her four-year-old daughter, 
was concerned about what she would do 
with the child during Assembly sessions, 
A Cincinnati Presbyterian family solved 
her problem. They're caring for the 
child during the day. 

Commissioners living at a great dis- 
tance from Cincinnati inquired, in some 
cases, about motels. The arrangements 
committee had a list of motels in the 
Cincinnati vicinity prepared, and sev- 
eral families driving to Cincinnati will 
stay in them during the Assembly, 








Representatives of the newly- 
formed Protestant Church-owned Pub- 
lishers’ Association met this month in 
Philadelphia to begin incorporation 
proceedings for this new venture in 
interchurch cooperation. Purpose of 
the Association is to aid and advise 
Protestant publishing houses with their 
business problems. 

The Association comprises twenty- 
four publishing houses, representing 
thirty-five million U.S. and Canadian 
church members, Retail and mail- 
order stores for these church pub- 
lishing houses are located in more 
than seventy-five cities. They do a 





Protestant Publishers Organize 


Jerry Anderson 


volume of more than forty-seven 
million dollars worth of business 
annually. 


In the above picture are (left to 
right) Gordon A. Grant, secretary; 
Herbert F. Osteyee (American Bap- 
tist Publication ‘Society— The Judson 
Press); John Ribble, treasurer (as- 
sociate general manager, Westminster 
Press, Presbyterian Church U.S.A.); 
Pat Beaird, president (Methodist Pub- 
lishing House — Abingdon-Cokesbury 


Press); and the Reverend Walter L. 
Jenkins, (general manager, Westmin- 
ster Press, Presbyterian Church 
U,S.A.). 
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DP Professionals 
Offered New Help 


Among the many thousands of dis- 
placed persons still waiting for a chance 
to start on a new life in a new country 
isa group of some 26,000 professional 
people—scientists, artists, engineers, 
scholars—who have found it almost im- 
possible so far to leave Europe. Mostly 
refugees from Communist-dominated 
countries, this group has become, be- 
cause of assurance difficulties and invol- 
untary connection with totalitarian re- 
gimes, the “forgotten elite” of the DP’s. 

But this month there was new hope 
that some of these valuable anti-Com- 
munist DP’s would be able to come to 
the U.S. On May 6, Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, dean of Union Theological Semi- 
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Send today for an interesting free booklet, “A Gift That Lives’ 
which tells of a remarkable Annuity Plan—operating over 100 
years—that provides you with a SAFE, GENEROUS, LIFE- 
LONG INCOME and at the same time makes possible the 
continuance of a great vital Christian work .. . the world- 
wide distribution of the Bible. Write THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, Dept. PL111, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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nary and head of the Resettlement | 
Campaign for Exiled Professionals, an- 
nounced that the newly-formed Ford 
Foundation had given a_ grant of | 
$500,000 to speed resettlement of the 
DP professionals. The Foundation grant 
will provide aid for some 2,000 families. 
Some three hundred of these families 
have been brought to the U.S. since 
October, 1950, by the resettlement agen- 
cy. Many of these highly-trained refu- 
gees are now helping their new country 
in the armed services, the Voice of 
America, and groups like the National 
Committee for a Free Europe. 


Second World Tour 


Scheduled for Summer 

Travel-minded Presbyterians will 
have another opportunity this summer | 
to combine sightseeing with a look at} 
their Church in action. 

This month, the Board of Foreign | 
Missions announced that it is sponsor- 
ing, for the second straight year, a Pres- 
byterian World Tour to Mexico and 
Guatemala. This is the fifth trip sched- 
uled by the Church for the spring and 
summer of 1951. The first trip, a travel- 
ing seminar in the Southeast U. S. con- 
ducted by the Board of National Mis- 
sions, ended on Monday. In June and | 
July, National Missions seminars _ will | 
cover the Southwest and Alaska, and 
in August a Foreign Missions world tour 
of Latin America will be held, 

The trip to Mexico and Guatemala | 
will start on July 31 and end August 17 
in New Orleans, Louisiana. It will in- 
clude a visit to the Yucatan peninsula of 
Mexico and two weeks in Guatemala. 
The trip will be mostly by air via Pan 
American Airways. In Guatemala the 
travel group will visit the country’s 
modern capital, Guatemala City, and 
its fabulous ancient counterpart, Anti- 
gua, Cost of the all-expense tour from 
and to New Orleans is $390 per person, 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Excellent working conditions. Satisfactory salary. Growing Sunday School using the 
New Curriculum Materials. Write to Rev. Kelsey Regen, D.D., First Presbyterian 


Church, 305 E. Main St., Durham, N. C. 























SICKLE] 


or the CROSS” 


A Gripping Film on a Timely Theme: 
CHRISTIANITY vs. COMMUNISM 


Here is a power-packed film that's as 
timely as today’s headlines . . . a story of 
the “cold” war between Christianity and 
atheistic Communism. Every American . . . 
every freedom-loving man and woman 

. should see this challenging drama. 
Critics acclaim its bold treatment . . . audi- 
ences are thrilled by its smashing realism. 
Thrilling entertainment with a wholesome 
message. Freedoms Foundation award win- 
ner. Running time 78 minutes. Book “The 
Sickle or the Cross” now from your local 
film distributor or write us for further 
information ... Dept. PL. 


LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
3558 S. Jefferson St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Those Dollar 
Trueblood Books 


SIGNS OF HOPE IN A 
| CENTURY OF DESPAIR 


“An immensely heartening book.’—Presbyterian Life “A potent 
antidote to gloomy views that are now in vogue.”—Federal Council 
Balletin 








| THE COMMON 
+ VENTURES OF LIFE 
Marriage, Birth, Work, Death 
| “A book to be bought by the dozen and hundred, and given to old 


and young.” — The Churchman “At once searching, challenging 
and healing Church Management 


i ALTERNATIVE 
TO FUTILITY 


“Deserves a careful and prayerful reading by everyone on whose 
heart is laid the burden of our perplexed and unredeemed society.” 
—JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELI 


FOUNDATIONS 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION 












































“Aglow with illuminating insights.” — CHARLES CLAYTON Mor- 
| RISON “I recommend this book with no qualifications.””—BERNARD 
f Ippincs BELI A, 
“ 
th “A searching analysis of our present situation, in which the grasp 
| on principles is matched with clear and convincing presentation.” ae 
—Garrett Tower 
| by Elton Trueblood 
ONLY $1.00 EACH 
Pt at your bookseller 1 
ne 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. | 
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CAMP MONTREAT 
yw for GIRLS 


MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Camp Montreat, fifteen miles from Asheville, is owned and operated 
by the Mountain Retreat Association of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


.. + Dates: June 19 to August 14, 








* Plan I—Full 8 weeks season............ occee - $275.00 
* Plan Il—Full 8 weeks season............. .... $320.00 
© Plan Ill—4 weeks season. .............200- . . $160.00 
* Plan IV—6 weeks season (July 3-August 14)... . . $240.00 


Write for information. 
J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D., President 
Established 1924 


Miss Sarah Anderson, Director 


Member American Camping Association 

















WORTH SEEING 
AND HEARING 


ACQUES OFFENBACH’S Tales of Hoff- 
mann (in technicolor) is by all odds 
the most opulent film of the season and 
one not likely to be surpassed for some 
time to come. It is a production of such 
magnificent proportions as to make 
staged opera seem extremely limited and 
earthbound by comparison. There seem 


| to be no limits to what the camera can 


do. In the leading roles are Robert Help- 
mann, Frederick Ashton, Leonide Mas- 
sine, the noted ballerinas Moira Shearer 
and Ludmilla Tcherina, and many oth- 
ers. Hoffmann is played by Robert 
Rounseville, currently appearing with 
the New York City Opera Company, 
Rounseville was auditioned as a singer 
(most of the singing voices are “dubbed 
in”), but he proved to be so personable 
as an actor that he was cast to play as 
well as sing the role of Hoffmann. Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducts the sym- 
phony orchestra 

The filming of a full-length opera 
(the film is two hours and eighteen min- 
utes long) is a notable experiment; as 
it is not a sustained drama but a series 
of three episodes in the love life of 
Hoffmann, the poet. While it allows for 
a maximum of creative artistry in the 
production, it is more of a spectacle 
than an emotionally moving experience. 
It lacks the dramatic impact of its pred- 
ecessor, The Red Shoes. 

I had a curious feeling while seeing 
and listening to this opera-on-film, The 
voices, the music, the ballet, the staging, 
and the photography were all extraordi- 
nary. Yet at one point (along toward the 
end of the first episode) I began to be 
a little bored. While I quickly got over 
the feeling, I reflect that in watching a 
live performance the eye may roam 
about and find relief; while in the 
“movie” presentation the penalty for 
“seeing it up close” is that the camera 
decides when it’s time to look at some- 
thing else! 


Kon-Tiki is the film record of the 
Gunnar Heyerdahl trip across the Pacific 
on a balsa raft. It is a straightforward 
documentary photo-record, made by 
non-professional photographers. There 
are no ingeniously contrived photo- 
graphic effects and no Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Yet the film packs a dramatic 
wallop and is proving popular at the 
box-office. It is dramatic without trying 
to be so. We know in advance how it 
comes out, vet there is suspense as we 
accompany the intrepid Heyerdahl and 
his crew, risking their lives to prove that 
a balsa raft could have been driven 
by prevailing winds and ocean currents 
from the coast of South America to is- 
lands of the far Pacific. 

—S. Franklin Mack 
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BY C. L. DUNCAN 


E'VE got to get even with old Mr. 

Briggs next Friday!” exclaimed 
Johnny. “Let’s give the old rascal a 
birthday present he'll never forget.” 

A dozen boys were gathered around 
Johnny, captain of the West Side i 
gers. For the special benefit of Phil, 
new boy in the neighborhood, pie 
was explaining the long-standing row 
with old Mr. Briggs. 

“We've always played ball in his pas- 
ture,” Johnny went on, “and last week 
he said we can’t go in there any more.” 

“I can’t see how we hurt his field by 
playing ball there,” said Phil. 

“Well, he says every time a ball gets 
by our catcher it goes into his straw- 
berry patch. If some berries are close 
towhere the ball lands a fellow naturally 
steps on them. Now he’s plowed some 
furrows across the diamond to keep us 
out, and he just ruined it.” 

When Phil went home that afternoon 
he told his mother about Mr. Briggs. 

“It seems to me,” said Mrs. Barton, 
“that you boys should try to settle this 
mm instead of making it worse. W hy 
0 you have to use that field?” 

“It’s the only place big enough for 
baseball on our side of town,” ’ explained 
Phil. 

“Well, if you expect to use it again, 
wouldn’t it be better to make friends 
with Mr. Briggs?” 

“But what could we do, Mother? The 
boys say he’s madder than hops - and 
will never let us play there again.” 

“Why not get Mr. Briggs a real birth- 
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day present?” suggested Mrs. Barton. 
“Find out what he likes best and try 
to get it for him.” 

After school the next day Johnny 
gathered his Sluggers for a council of 
war, “Now fellows,” he said, “how do 
we get even with Mr. Briggs?” 

Wiring his gate shut was suggested, 
and kidnapping his cat for a week. But 
neither idea rang the bell with Johnny. 
Then Phil spoke up. 

“My mother has a plan, but mi iybe 
you won't like it. She says it might work 
if we want to get that pasture for ball 
games; but if you just want to worry 
him, it’s no good at all.” 

“Of course we want the pasture,” said 
Skinny, “but I don’t think he'll ever let 
us play there again. Fact is, I don’t be- 
lieve I would either if I were in his place, 
after all the names we've called him and 
the stuff we threw over his back fence.” 


Carr AIN JOHNNY interrupted. “Let’s 
hear Phil’s idea.” 

“My mother says the way to get rid of 
an enemy is to make him a friend. The 
thing would be to find out something 
Mr. Briggs likes real well and give it to 
him with a birthday card from the Slug- 
ge rs.’ 
“Books, books!” shouted several boys. 
“He always has his nose in a book.” 

“Well,” said Johnny doubtfully, 

“you ’d have to take them to him, Phil— 
you're new here so he might not slam 
the door in your face. Let’s try it any- 
way. Ev erybody bring a quarter tomor- 


row and Phil's mother can pick the 
books.” 

The next day Phil went home with 
fourteen quarters and Mrs. Barton 
bought two books. A bright birthday 
card was attached to the outside of the 
package. Then on Friday afternoon Phil 
knocked on Mr, Briggs’s door. Behind a 
high board fence thirteen other boys 
watched from a safe distance. 

Mr. Briggs was surprisingly pleasant, 
though he looked a little suspicious as 
he took the offered package. Seeing the 
birthday card, he asked Phil his name, 
thanked him for the present, and in- 
vited him to come in. Phil explained that 
he was in a hurry and made ‘his wet getaway 
as fast as politeness allowed. 

Over the weekend there was much 
speculation among the boys as to how 
their novel plan would work. On Mon- 
day afternoon Phil found a note at home 
addressed to the Sluggers Baseball 
Team. He rushed to the meeting of the 
Sluggers and gave it to Johnny, who 
opened it as the boys all crowded 
around. 

“Thanks for the books,” read Johnny, 
“and for your birthday card. If you boys 
will come over next Saturd: ay morning 
we will build a backstop so balls will 
not come over into the strawberry patch. 
If you ever need a coach, perhaps I 
might be of some use to you.” 

“Yippee!” shouted the boys. “It 
worked!” exclaimed Billy. 

“My mother’s plans usually work,” 
said Phil. “She’s nearly always right.” 
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HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 
Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 
new plant and an abie faculty. Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitted for September 
1951. Write now for information. 
Albert G. Parker, Jr.. President, Hanover, Indiana 


WESTERN COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
Oxford, Ohio 


For information about courses 
and careers, please write to 
the Director of Admissions 











HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
$650 to $684 
including board, room, tuition. fees. Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts. pre-medicine. 
music. business administration 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 


UTAH’S Co-educational 
Accredited 
WESTMINSTER “cee? 
1875 1951 Secneus 
Christian 
300 students 


Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 

















ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-three years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees 
“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living" 
JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
Alma Michigan 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 


RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 


Easton, Pennsylvania 














BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited Presbyterian College for Women. 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 98th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila 


RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D.. Pres 
Box P.. Jenkintown, Pa 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 
Founded 1744 
The only secondary school under the Pr 
terian Church. Accredited. Graduates in 55 col- 
leges and universities. College Preparatory and 
General. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Boys 
taught how to study. Remedial reading, art, 
shop, all sports, zolt course. Midway between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Write: 
Director of Admissions, 
Box 101, Colora, Md. 














ARROLL 
OLLEGE 


A coeducational, liberal arts college, 
closely-affiliated with the Presbyte- 
rian church and dedicated to a pro- 
gram of Christian higher education. 


Nelson Vance Russell, President 
WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited. balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional] courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





WILSON COLLEGE — J 


A Presbyterian college for women. Highest |} 
academic standards. Emphasis on pie 
values. Friendly college life. Beautiful Comber 
land Valley campus. Courses in liberal arts 
and sciences. Competitive scholarships. Out- 
standing career counselling. For information }} 
write: ' 
Director of Admissions 


Box L, Wilson College Chambersburg, Pa. 














MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Presbyterian—1 ,000 students—moderate cost. Lib- 
eral arts pre-professional and vocational training. 
Excellent School of Music with graduate division. 
Emphasis on training for Christian leadership. 


J. WALTER MALONE, President 














CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


PARK COLLEGE 


Time-tested program of study—worship—work 

—play . . . student body from all over America 

and from four continents . . . coeducational 
. small classes . Presbyterian. 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM., President 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and_ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roto La Porre, President 
Dubuque. Iowa 

















GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
A Coeducational College 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, 
Commerce, Engineering, and Music 
\ beautiful campus with superior buildings. 
Modern dormitories for men and women 
PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and pre-professional 
courses. Coeducational and accredited. 

Pau R. Stewart 
President 


Waynesburg, Pa. 








ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE 


at Jacksonville, Illinois 


Private, Presbyterian 
For Men and Women 
Students from Many States 
* 
Write Director of Admissions 
Box A 
for Catalogue 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 








